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Everyday Art in 
the Schools 


Especially timely because of the 
tendency to eliminate art teaching 
from the curriculum is this article 
by Elsie Post Long, Special Teacher 
of Art, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
articulation of this subject with 
the entire course of study. 


The Nursery 
School’s Contribu- 
tion to the Grades 


Dorothy Baruch, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Broadoaks 
School of Education, Whittier Col- 
lege, Pasadena, California, presents 
this important subject from long 
the experience and research. 


Vitalizing the 


Assembly Program 


Walter S. Nichols, Principal, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, describes the 
assembly as a means for unifying 
and co-ordinating all the work of 
public school. 
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FLOCKS FIND PASTURE TODAY AS IN THE PAST ON THE SHORES OF THE SEA OF GALILEE 


The Christmas Story and 
Shepherd Life 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Elliott, Commissioner of Education 


A stuDy of the home life and 
ways of the early Hebrews may well 
form a classroom activity unit this 
month. 

The aims of our Christmas teaching 
are many. We desire to bring to 
children an appreciation of the true 
spirit of the festival, a feeling of 
reverence, of joy in bringing happiness 
to others, a spirit of generosity and 
of happy human friendliness. One of 
the highest privileges of our Christmas 
teaching is that of developing cultural 
values. We may help children to an 
appreciation of the literature, both 
prose and poetry, the music and the 
art of Christmas. 

The approach to this unit is through 
our last holiday: 

Thanksgiving is past. 
next holiday? 

When was Christmas first cele- 
brated? 

Where was the first Christmas? 

Display Christmas pictures. 


What is our 


Plan to give a Christmas program 
based on the month’s work. 


Development of the Unit 


Read the Christmas story, as found A. Who Were the Shepherds? 


in Luke, Chapter 2: 8-16, to the chil- 
dren. There are three pictures in it 


Progressive teaching of social science 
in the rural school is expressed in the 
New Jersey State course in social 
studies from which this article is 
taken. A group of teachers working 
under the direction of Marcia A. 
Everett, Helping Teacher from Warren 


County, planned and tested in their 


everyday experience the units of 
activity that were organized by Miss 
Everett and put into handbook form 
under the direction of Mr. John A. 
Spargo. 


for them to see: the shepherds listen- 
ing to the angels; the shepherds 
traveling; the Babe lying in the man- 
ger. 


1. Discussion. 


Where did the shepherds live? 
How did they care for the sheep? 
Where did they find pasture for the 
sheep? What did the boys do? What 
did the men do? What did the 
women do? 


2. Things to Do. 


Find Bethlehem and Palestine on a 
map (with teacher’s help). Read the 
story of David. David was a shep- 
herd boy of Bethlehem. Tell how 
he protected his sheep. Collect pic- 
tures of sheep. Try to find a picture 
of a Hebrew shepherd. Read stories 
of shepherd boys. Plan shepherd 
scene for sand table, frieze, booklet, 
or movie. Decide whether to have 
shepherds and flocks on plain or moun- 
tains. Make sheep for the frieze or 
sand table. Write a story about 
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R. I. Nesmith and Associates, New York City 


THE STREETS OF PALESTINE HAVE CHANGED VERY LITTLE SINCE 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


shepherds. Keep this for your shep- 
herd book. Ask any questions you 
want to find answers to. Write them 
down. Read the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Keep a class record of the things you 
are learning and doing. 


3. Information. 


Shepherds today in Palestine live 
almost the same way that they did 
two thousand years ago. Raising 
sheep and farming are the two impor- 
tant occupations. The shepherds live 
alone, herding their sheep on the plains 
and hills. The shepherd knows the 
name of each sheep in his flock. He 
leads his sheep and trains them to 
come when he calls and to go in a 
certain order. He carries a sling-shot 
and when some sheep strays too far he 
slings a stone so that it drops in front 
of the sheep and warns it to come back. 
The shepherds find good pastures for 


the sheep and carefully select the safest 
path for them to travel. 

Often the shepherd is a boy. He 
cares for the sheep while his father 
and older brothers do the plowing, 
reaping and other farm work. 


4. Reference for the Teacher. 

Bonser. ‘“‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned,” pp. 227-230. 
B. What Did the Shepherds Wear? 

1. Discussion. 


How were the shepherds dressed? 
How did they keep warm? What did 
they wear on their heads? What kind 
of shoes did they wear? 


2. Things to Do. 


Draw pictures of shepherd boys. 
Model shepherds for sand table or 
dress shepherd dolls. Make shep- 


herds for frieze. Study shepherd pic- 
tures and dress a pupil in a shepherd’s 
costume. ‘Tell what you can use for an 
aba. Add material to your shepherd 
book. Write your class record. 


3. References for the Teacher. 

Bonser. ‘“‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned.” 

The National Geographic Magazine. 
December, 1929. 


C. In What Kind of Home Does the 
Shepherd Live Now? 


1. Discussion. 


Where does the shepherd live? Is 
his home like ours? How many rooms 
are there in a shepherd’s home? Why 
does the shepherd live in a village? 


2. Things to Do. 


Study the pictures of shepherd 
homes in the National Geographic 
Magazine. Make a shepherd’s home 
for the sand table. Make homes 
for the Christmas frieze. Place them 
in a village. Call the village Beth- 
lehem. Learn the hymn, “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” Make a “‘home”’ 
page for booklet. 


3. References for the Teacher. 
Bonser. ‘‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned.” 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
December, 1929. 


D. What Furniture and Utensils are 
in the Shepherd’s Home? 


1. Discussion. 


Did the shepherd sleep in a bed? 
How did they cover the stone floors? 
What did they use to carry water? 
How did they make butter? How did 
they get light at night? How did 
they make flour? 


2. Things to Do. 


Study pictures showing goat-skin 
water bottles, earthen water jars, 
leather churn, clay lamps, etc. Make 
a rug of a bit of untanned sheep skin. 
Weave a rug of wool. Make a cut- 
paper design of an earthen water jar. 
Tell how a goat-skin water vessel is 
made. Make a clay lamp (see Bonser, 
p. 6). Make a stone mill. Add 
Hebrew utensils to sand table and 
frieze. Add a page of utensils to shep- 
herd book. 


3. References for the teacher. 


Bonser. ‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned.” 

The National Geographic Magazine, 
December, 1929. 
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E. What Does the Shepherd Have to 
Eat? 


1. Discussion. 


What kind of meat did the shepherds 
have to eat? What kind of bread? 
How was the bread baked? Of what 
was the butter made? What kind of 
vegetables did they have? What are 
lentils? What kind of fruit did they 
have? 


2. Things to Do. 


Show how the women grind corn 
between two stones. Tell how vege- 
tables and food are dried. Collect 
pictures of olive, fig, and date trees. 
Make trees for sand table and frieze. 
Tell how we get olives, figs and dates 
for Christmas. Tell how the shep- 
herds get salt and spices. Add a 
“food’”’ page to booklet. Tell about 
foods in your class record. 


3. References for the Teacher. 


Bonser. ‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned.” 

The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, December, 1929. 


F. What Does the Shepherd Take With 
Him? 


1. Discussion. 


What would the shepherd need to 
carry with him when he was guarding 
the flock? What would he eat? How 
could he build a fire? What would he 
need to protect the sheep from wild 
animals? How could he amuse him- 
self? Did the shepherd have a dog? 


2. Things to Do. 


Read “David a Hero,” pp. 230-235, 
in How the Early Hebrews Lived and 
Learned. Make a shepherd’s sling 
(see p. 235, Bonser). Draw a shep- 
herd’s flute (p. 70, Bonser). Draw 
David’s harp (see p. 70, Bonser). 
Make a shepherd’s rod. Make a 
shepherd’s staff. Add rod, staff, flute, 
and sling to sand table and frieze. 
Add a page to booklet. 


3. References for the Teacher. 
Bonser. ‘‘How the Early Hebrews 


Lived and Learned.”’ 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
December, 1929. 


G. How Does the Shepherd Care for the 
Sheep? 


1. Discussion. 


Where do the sheep find pasture? 
Where do they get water? How 
are they protected from wild animals? 
How does the shepherd care for the 
lambs? What is done when a sheep is 


Wise Men. 


hurt? ‘How does a shepherd know his 
own sheep? How can he separate his 
sheep from other flocks? What is 
done with the sheep at night? How is 
a sheepfold made? How could a 
shepherd stay out of doors all night? 
How does a shepherd protect the sheep 
at night? 


2. Things to Do. 


Learn the ‘Twenty-third Psalm. 
Look at the Twenty-third Psalm pic- 
tures in the National Geographic 
Magazine. Tell how David guarded 
his sheep. Study the ‘Return to the 
Fold,” by Mauve, and ‘The Sheep- 
fold,’’ by Jacque. Learn the Christ- 
mas hymn, “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks.”” Add sheepfold fire 
and shepherds guarding their flocks to 
the Christmas frieze or sand table. 
Add a reproduction of a great painting 
of sheep to booklet. 


3. References for the Teacher. 


Bonser. ‘How the Early Hebrews 
Lived and Learned.” 

Knight. “The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest.” 

Lester. ‘“‘Great Pictures and Their 
Stories.”” Books III and IV. 


H. The Christmas Story. 
1. Discussion. 


What happened on Christmas Eve? 
Why were the shepherds the first 
ones in Bethlehem to see the star? 
How was this star different from other 
stars? What did the shepherds do? 
Where did they find the baby Jesus? 
Why was He ina stable? What other 
people saw the star? Who were the 
Three Wise Men? What did they do 
when they saw the baby Jesus? Why 
do we give gifts at Christmas time? 


2. Things to Do. 


Read the Christmas Story as found 
in St. Luke. Sing “Silent Night” 
and “The First Noel.” Learn 
Luther’s hymn, “Away in a Manger.” 
Make Christmas stars. Place the 
most beautiful one on the Christmas 
frieze above Bethlehem. Dramatize 
the shepherds’ part in the Christmas 
story. 

Read the story of the Three Wise 
Men as found in Matthew, Chapter 
2:1-11. 

Dramatize the visit of the Three 
Sing “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.” Make the Three 
Wise Men and their caravan for your 
Christmas sand table or frieze. 

Tell why giving is associated with 
Christmas. 

Plan as a class to give to someone 


who isn’t likely to have a good Christ- 
mas. Read Christmas poems. Write 
an original Christmas poem. Make a 
design for a Christmas folder and write 
poem inside. Collect all the original 
class poems and make a book of Christ- 
mas poems. Write Christmas stories. 
Read story to some member of family. 
Select Christmas entertainment mate- 
rial from the study of the shepherds. 
Plan the program. Design cards for 
invitations. Write the invitations. 
Give the entertainment. ‘Try to have 
each one in your classroom take part 
in the entertainment. 


Bibliography 
For THE TEACHER 


Bonser, E. M., “How the Early 
Hebrews Lived and Learned.”” Mac- 
millan. 

Evans, L. B., “Heroes of Israel.” 
Bradley. 

Guerber, H. A., “Story of the Chosen 
People.” American Book. 


Hall, Jennie, “Weavers and Other 
Workers.” Rand. 

Hodgdon, J. R., ‘““Enchanted Past.’ 
Ginn. 

Kelly, R. T., “Egypt and the Holy 


Land.” Macmillan. 
Knight, W. A., “Song of Our Syrian 
Guest.”” Pilgrim Press. 


Mills, Dorothy, “‘Book of the Ancient 


World for Younger Readers.’”’ Put- 
nam. 

Olcott, F. J., ‘““Bible Stories to Read 
and Tell.”” Houghton. 

Tappan, E. M., “Old, Old Story 
Book.”’ Houghton. 

Wells, M. E., “How the Present 


Came from the Past,” v. 2. Mac- 
millan. 

Whiting, J. D., “Bethlehem and the 
Christmas Story.”” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, 56: 698-735, 
December, 1929. Contains infor- 
mation on Hebrew shepherd life. 


Sources of Christmas Poems 
Huber, M. B., and others, ‘Poetry 
Book, v. 2 and v. 3. Rand. 
Hyett, F. B., “Fifth Christmas Poems 
for Children.” Appleton. 
Wiggin, K. D., and Smith, N. A., 
“Posy Ring.” Doubleday. 
(Other children’s anthologies will be 
equally helpful.) 


Sources of Christmas Stories 

Skinner, A. M., ‘‘Christmas Stories 
and Plays.’”’ Rand. 

Smith, E. S., and Hazeltine, A. I., 
“Christmas in Legend and Story.” 
Lothrop. 

Pictures 

Lester, K. M., “Great Pictures and 
Their Stories,’ Books 3 and 4. 
Mentzer. 
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Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ANCIENT PAPYRUS PICTURE WRITING FOR AN EPITAPH, SHOWING AT 
THE TOP A RECORD OF THE HARVEST 


From Papyrus to 
Printing Press 


By CLARA YOUNG 


Or: of our sixth-grade art prob- 
lems is a study of the evolution of the 
book. Generally we take up the 
making of a book with either a Jap- 
anese sewed binding, or with several 
signatures. This year, our art super- 
visor said I might use a different 
method of procedure. 

We began by the study of the fol- 
lowing books and pictures: 


“Stories of Useful Inventions,”’ 
man. 

A series of pictures called “Evolution 
of the Book” by Alexander. (These 
are in the Library of Congress.) 

“Foreign Lands and People,’ Smith. 

“Days before Houses,” Mohr (Super- 
visor of Social Studies at Winnetka). 

“Babylonia and Assyria,’’ Mohr. 

“Industrial and Applied Arts,” Wins- 
low. 

“Early Herdsmen,”’ Dopp. 

“Gabriel and the Hour Book,” Stein. 
“The National Geographic Magazine’”’ 
articles on Babylonia and Egypt. 
Pictures from the reference depart- 

ment of our public library. 

Steamship folders on the Mediter- 
ranean Cruises. 


For- 


‘The World Book”’ and other reference 
books on the following subjects: 
Book, Papyrus, Printing, Pyramids, 
Rosetta Stone, Scrolls, Sphinx. 


W: found that early records were 
made upon hard mediums such as 
stone, ivory, and metal. All races 


STONE RECORD ABOUT 2350 B. C. 
THE SHORT LINES AT THE SIDE 
ARE A BILL OF SALE FOR SEVEN 
LAMBS AND SHEEP 


Photograph made from the original which is the property 
of Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


kept some kind of record, either oral 
or inscribed, on some subject. People 
today use some of the same types of 
books as did those of long ago. 

Each child in the room modeled a 
clay tablet. This clay was furnished 
us, but most places have clay that can 
be discovered by inquiries among the 
children. We tried to reproduce as 
many different kinds of tablets as 
possible. A thick tablet proved more 
serviceable than a thin one The 
letters or hieroglyphics were made by 
means of sharpened sticks or nut picks. 
One child modeled the Rosetta Stone. 
Another asked if he might make the 
Sphinx at home. Others asked if they 
might make pyramids outside of class. 

As part of our project, I suggested 
that these pyramids be used to repre- 
sent Egypt on a large, square sand 
table. We learned that Egypt, be- 
cause of its early and great civiliza- 
tion, contributed much to the world. 
A caravan of camels was added to 
show perspective in the sand-table, the 
Nile appeared in blue paper, and the 
children modeled a number of little 
clay villages. Other children planned 
an oasis. Palm trees of black paper 
mounted on thin sticks were effective. 
We tried to keep the different sand- 
table objects in proportion as far as 
possible. For instance, the pyramids 
were about two inches high, the 
sphinx one and one-half inches, the 
camels one-half inch, the palm trees 
one inch, and the houses one-half and 
one-fourth inches. The houses were 
merely tiny blocks of clay. 

In several art lessons, we practiced 
printing the alphabet, both capitals 
and lower-case letters, and discussed 
its history a little. 

Another art lesson was spent on 
scrolls: where used, the materials, and 
the different ways in which the writing 
was placed. The children asked what 
they should print on the scrolls they 
made at home. 


Tu: Bible was suggested as the 
oldest book with which they were 
familiar. Soon we had dozens of 
scrolls made of light-colored wrap- 
ping paper, or manila drawing paper, 
on which were printed the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Beatitudes, or the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. Folded scrolls were also made. 
Designs were placed on the covers of 
these. The papyrus plant and other 
appropriate subjects were sketched and 
added. / 

In our reading we discovered other 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Publie Opinion and Kindergartens 
MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, U. S. Office of Education 


Fir sixty years public opinion 
has recognized the worth of a systema- 
tized educational program for four- 
and five-year-old children. St. Louis 
opened the first public-school kinder- 
garten in 1873, and since then young 
children in practically all the large 
cities and in a quarter of the smaller 
cities have had an opportunity to 
attend kindergartens. A few years ago 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
recognized the kindergarten as an inte- 
gral part, “‘the introductory section,” 
of the elementary school. Of what 
value is kindergarten education to the 
four- and five-year-old child? 

In kindergarten he becomes for the 
first time a member of a social group 
outside his immediate family. He 
begins to learn how to get along with 
others who have similar rights and 
privileges. He learns how to respond 
to directions, and to handle materials 
with which he can express his ideas. 
He develops adequate habits of per- 
sonal hygiene. Physical and mental 
tendencies that may make difficulty 
in his later school life are discovered 
and corrective treatment is given. 
In the kindergarten experiences he 4s 
introduced to the beginnings of the 
subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum. 

It is difficult to apply adequate 
measures to the growth and develop- 
ment of these young children. How- 
ever, within the past few years research 
has shown that children who have 


attended kindergarten have higher . 


scores in intelligence and in achieve- 
ment in the school subjects, their 
ratings in social habits are higher, and 
they have fewer promotion failures 
and more double promotions than chil- 
dren without kindergarten experience. 
The reduction of promotion failures is 
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a saving in dollars and cents to the 
taxpayer and, what is more important, 
it saves the child’s courage and self- 
respect. 

Public opinion is reflected in state 
legislation. All but four states make 
provision for establishing kinder- 
gartens, but at this time threatened 
changes in these laws may curtail 
kindergarten education. Four tests 
of effectiveness of kindergarten laws 
are possible: 


1. Does the law permit kinder- 
gartens to be established in any school 
district or only in large cities? 

2. What provision is made for 
meeting the costs of kindergarten 
education? Is it paid for from the 
general school fund like the rest of the 
regular school or is it dependent upon a 
special fund raised by a special and 
easily eliminated tax? 

3. Are the ages at which children 
may attend kindergarten specified ? 

4. What assurance does it give that 
the teachers must be adequately 
prepared? 


‘ Dati the laws make it possible for 
all school boards to offer five-year- 
old children a proper educational 
experience, it can hardly be said that 
the kindergarten is actually accepted 
as the integral part of the school sys- 
tem which the superintendents of the 
country declare it to be. 

Every school service is ready to 
co-operate today .in all necessary 
economies. Kindergarten curtail- 
ments leave a basis for rebuilding in 
the future when complete eliminations 
would doubtless mean years of debate 
before they would be reopened. Chil- 
dren in the underprivileged neigh- 
borhoods suffer most from a lack of 
kindergarten education and benefit 
most from having it. The need of 
these children may be for an expansion 
service, noon meals and supervised 
nap. This may be a greater need 
than is that of children in privileged 
neighborhoods for the regular kinder- 
garten session. Small schools may 
form a combination kindergarten and 
first grade if types of work adapted 
to each age can be maintained. A 
closer integration of kindergarten and 
first-grade work is needed to care for 
the large overlapping of mental ages 
among the children of the two 
groups. 

The needs of the days are for physi- 
cal protection, for mental stimulation 
and for security and happiness. Much 
is expected of the coming generations 
and these generations must have a 
start in life that will fit them to face 
problems of new social situations which 
require new patterns for properly solv- 


. ing them. With the public opinion 


that has increasingly supported a 
systematic educational program for 
four- and five-year-old children during 
the past sixty years, rests the continua- 
tion of kindergarten education. 
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Our Toy Train Led to Transportation 


Study 


transportation is rich 
in interest for children of second-grade 
age. What child is not interested in 
trains, boats, automobiles, zeppelins, 
monoplanes and biplanes? Ours being 
an inland town, no opportunity is 
furnished for children to become 
acquainted with ships, so in our study 
of transportation we consider only 
means of land travel. 

Soon after Christmas, one of the 
boys brought an electric train to 
school. The children were greatly in- 
terested, as very few had ever seen 
sucha toy. He set 
it up upon the flgor 
and all the children 
sat around and 


watched it run. 
They discovered 
the electric wire 


running between 
the tracks which 
carried the power 
from the electric 
batteries; that the 
engine looked dif- 
ferent from ‘steam 
engines; and how 
easily it started 
and stopped. 

The next day 
several other chil- 
dren brought toys; 
a locomotive with 
cars, a street car, 
an automobile, a scooter, and an air- 
plane. These toys led into interesting 
discussions of the many ways people 
are transported. During the free 
period following these discussions, the 
children drew a great many pictures; 
baby carriages, kiddie cars, tricycles, 
wagons, sleds, scooters, automobiles, 
boats, and bicycles were pictured. 
Many story and picture books on 
trains were placed in the reading 
corner and for several days the chil- 
dren read and looked at pictures. 

One day a boy, whose father worked 
at the roundhouse, suggested that the 
class visit the station and railroad 
yards, to see some real trains. Of 
course the class was enthusiastic at 
this prospect. 

Since the station was a mile or more 
away and there were forty children in 


By BESS COBB 


the class, many problems confronted 
us in our preparation for the trip; 
from whom should we get permission 
to visit the yards; what would be the 
best way to go about getting permis- 
sion; how many cars would be needed 
to transport the group; where could 
we get the cars? It was decided 
that we should first call the agent to 
see whether we might come. Then 
several children suggested that their 
mothers might be willing to take us. 
These children talked it over with 
their parents and soon several mothers 


THE CLASS REPRODUCED ALL WE HAD LEARNED ABOUT 
TRANSPORTATION 


volunteered to take the time to go 
with us and drive. The station agent 
was called and arrangements were 
made with him for our visit. 

Since the passenger train arrived in 
the morning, that seemed the logical 
time for us to visit the station, for 
then we would be able to see the 
engine, baggage car, mail car, pas- 
senger car and sleeping car. A mail 
clerk took us through the mail and 
baggage cars. The children saw the 
racks with mail bags hanging in them, 
the sorting tables and wall boxes, the 
place where valuable mail is kept 
for safety, and even the fire-arms to 
be used in case of emergency. The 
porter took us through the day 
coach and pullman. We saw the beds 
made up, and later taken down and 
made into seats. Having explored 


Note: Whether we call a study plan a 
project or a unit of activity, the teach- 
ing of any subject must be based upon 
some objective interest of childhood. 
There is no time of the year richer than 
this holiday season for building a new 
unit of study. Christmas toys are 
now authentic educational models of 
everyday necessities. Welcome them 
to the schoolroom and discover with 
the author of this article their teaching 
possibilities. 


the passenger train, 
we next turned our 
attention to the 
freight train. The 
yardman took the 
children through a 
stock car, refriger- 
ator car, freight 
car, and caboose. 
He showed them 
the oil-tank cars. 
On the way to 
the roundhouse, 
we passed the 
coal sheds where 
we stopped to see 
the men load coal 
on an engine for 
the return trip. 
The children were 
interested in the 
huge crane that 
carried the buckets of coal into the 
coal car. It took fifteen of these 
buckets, each with a capacity of half 
a ton, to fill the car. At the round- 
house the children observed the engines 
at rest. The foreman let the boys 
and girls climb up into the cab and 
examine the engine as they wished. 
Not a little interest was shown on the 
part of the children in the matter of 
dumping the ashes from the engine; 
while the ease with which the direction 
of the heavy engine was reversed on 
the turn-table was a marvel to them. 


Tat afternoon, and for several 
successive days, we discussed the trip. 
The children were eager to relate what 
they had seen. As a result of these 
conversation periods, we were able to 
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compose reading charts telling a com- 
plete story of our trip. Other lan- 
guage activities resulting from the trip 
were individual stories written or told 
by the children and letters of apprecia- 
tion written to those who had helped 
us to make our trip a success. The 
class as a whole composed the follow- 
ing letter to the station agent. 


MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
February 28, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Dickey: 

Thank you so much for showing us 
all about trains. A great many of us 
had never been in a train before. 
We are studying about trains. Just 
now, we are building a freight train, 
but we did not know how to make our 
engine and cars until we had seen one. 

We were all so happy to go. Thank 
you. SECOND GRADE, 

EUGENE FIELD SCHOOL 


All the children copied this letter 
from the blackboard and the neatest 
one was sent to Mr. Dickey. Each 
child whose mother had taken a group 
of children wrote a note of thanks for 
the use of the car. The following is 
one of the letters. 


Dear Mother: 

Thank you for taking us to the 
station in your car. We had a good 
time. Love 

RAYMOND 


As one might expect from this 
trip, the children wished to construct 
a train at school. It was interesting 
to note that nearly every child wanted 
to build a car, while three boys offered 
to build the engine and coal car. 
Two boys built the station, a small 
group the roundhouse and turn-table, 
while several groups made the switches 
and tracks. One group of girls wanted 
to make the houses along the tracks, 
and one boy the signals. 

The cars were made from shoe 
boxes, round salt boxes and wooden 
cheese boxes. The wheels were milk- 
bottle tops. The engine was made of a 
round salt box, black silhouette paper, 
some small pasteboard boxes and milk- 
bottle tops. All the buildings were 
built from pasteboard boxes; the 
roundhouse from a hat-box. The 
tracks were black silhouette paper 
cut in strips. The signals were made 
from parts of an erector set. 

Reading functioned largely in this 
unit. A great many books on travel 
were placed in the reading corner. 
During free periods children searched 
through the tables of contents for 


material about the unit. Each day, 
some child read an interesting story, or 
parts of a story, to the group. Others 
told stories they had read. One child 
found the story of ‘‘Little Blacknose”’ 
by Hoyt Smith, in the school library, 
and brought it to us. Since this book 
was too difficult for the children to 
read, the teacher read it to them dur- 
ing the story hour. A number of the 
class found books, stories, poems or 
encyclopedia pictures at home, while 
others found like material in the school 
library. 

The charts written by the group were 
read and reread. ‘The children seemed 
unusually fond of them, probably 
because they were of their own crea- 
tion. Two of the favorite charts 
were: 


The Station 


We went to the station first. We 
looked through a little ticket window 
and saw the agent. The waiting room 
was full of long benches. We saw the 
bulletin board which told what time 
the trains were due in and out of 
Mitchell. 


The Coal Shed 


Then we visited the coal sheds and 
watched the men load the coal car 
of the engine. A big iron crane lifted 
the buckets of coal into the tender. 
It took fifteen bucketfuls to fill the 
coal car. Each bucket held a half ton 
of coal. The foreman told us that it 
took five tons of coal to go from 
Mitchell to Worthington, Minnesota. 


As a group, these children loved 
poems. The following group of poems 
originated quite spontaneously. 


THE TRAIN 
Toot, toot goes the train 
Down the valley, up the lane. 


Tuincs WE IN 
We ride in cars, we ride in planes 
We ride in boats, we ride in trains. 
Some go fast and some go slow 
Some run with engines, some we row. 


THE Fast FREIGHT 
Down the track, lickety split 
Goes the train, clickety click. 


LITTLE BLACKNOSE 
I know a little old-fashioned train 
That never, never went out in the rain 
It’s coaches were yellow and very small 
The whole train was not long at all. 


During all the time we were studying 
trains, there were posters and many 
pictures illustrating this subject on the 


bulletin boards. Some of these were 
brought from home by the children. 
Good use was also made of the free 
material sent us by railroad companies. 
These included pictures of models of 
the old types of trains and others of the 
latest trains in use. All these pictures 
about the room seemed to give an 
added incentive for illustration. The 
excursion to the railroad yards fur- 
nished ideas for drawing and painting. 

During a library period, one boy 
found in a book some small pictures of 
the various types of engines used since 
the invention of the steam engine. 
He was naturally clever with crayons 
and these pictures he enlarged on 
eighteen by thirty-six inch print paper. 
When finished, this series of pictures 
showed engines used in 1831—1849- 
1876—1880-1931. 

When the children finished their 
study of trains, they wished to tell 
the rest of the school what they had 
learned, so we planned a program to 
present at assembly. In this program, 
each child in the room took some part. 
All could not be assigned speaking 
parts, but there were pictures to be 
shown, models to be displayed and 
songs to be sung. The program as 
finally arranged was as follows: 


Our Train Program 


1. How we came to study trains. 
Told. 

2. The surprise. 
read. 

3. Our trip to the roundhouse. Story 
told and ten charts read. 

4. Little Blacknose. Story told. 

5. Pictures of trains of 1831, 1849, 
1876, 1880, 1931. 

6. Poems we wrote. Each child 
announced name of own poem. 

7. Our train songs. Entire room. 

8. Telling of things we made. Group 
of children. 


Story told and chart 


Some of the outcomes of this unit 
were: 


1. Some realization of the need of 
trains. 

2. An ability to work together for the 
accomplishment of a definite aim. 

3. A growing interest in other types 
of transportation. 

4. Ability to collect material usable 
for the problem at hand. 

5. An increased ability in oral and 
written expression. 

6. An increased skill in construction 
and drawing. 

7. Ability to know how to find the 
needed reading material. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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EASEL WORK AND WORD-MATCHING GAMES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 


CHILD WHO WANTS TO READ 


Kindergarten Reading- 


Readiness 


By MARJORIE BURKE 


Kindergarten Critic, State Teachers’ College, Superior, Wisconsin 


Ax aspect of the reading problem 
in kindergarten which is at present 
causing concern arises through the 
increasing tendency to establish nurs- 
ery schools and four-year-old kinder- 
garten groups. There is more and 
more pressure on the teacher of a 
kindergarten. Parents wish their chil- 
dren to learn to read at an earlier 
chronological age. Children are in 
many cases more experienced because 
of nursery-school training and may be 
mentally at an age considered ready 
for reading. Promotion to the first 
grade may be impossible in the particu- 
lar school situation or not desirable 
for the social or physical welfare of the 
individual child. Principals, urged by 
ambitious parents, suggest that kinder- 
garten teachers offer some reading 
experiences of a suitable type. At 
the State Teachers’ College in Superior 
the following ideas have been used 
with increasing success for the past 
two years for the few more mature 
children in the kindergarten group. 


Work-Matching Games. Investiga- 
tion has shown that there is a high 
correlation between matching ability 
and reading success in the first grade.* 


*Nila B. Smith, ‘Matching Ability as a Factor 
in First-Grade Reading,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology (November, 1928), Vol. XIX, pp. 
560-561. 


In this case word-matching ability 
gave a clue as to span of interest in 
reading activities as well as to future 
reading success. 

A large chart was made of heavy 
brown wrapping paper. A cast-off 


Note: In a recent issue of AMERI- | 
CAN CHILDHOOD, Miss Burke pre- 
sented the matter of reading success as 
accurately determined by kindergar- 
ten experiences. She described these 
pre-reading experiences and _ back- 
grounds, inherent in the kindergarten 
program, without any loss of the 
values upon which that program is 
based. 

In this article a second aspect of the 
kindergarten child’s reading readiness 
is suggested, one that has a vital school- 
and-home relationship. 


easel proved useful for displaying chart 
material, as there was no particular 
strain involved. On the chart were 
pasted six four-inch colored circles. 
The name of the color was printed 
under each with a large price and sign 
marker. 

The games were made of 9” x 12” 
tagboard, each having a _ different 
arrangement of colors. Instead of the 


name printed under each circle 
of color, there is an empty 
rectangle. An envelope con- 
taining the six printed color 
names accompanies each sheet, 
and the purpose of the game 
is to find each name by match- 
ing on the big chart and placing 
it under the proper color. 
When a child has completed a 
game, he reads it to the teacher 
or to another child, beginning 
with the upper left-hand color 
and reading to the right. 

Similar games could be con- 
structed for the use of children 
who demonstrate their interest 
in and ability to carry out such 
activities. Various ideas may 
be used, depending upon the 
interest of the children. 
Familiar transportation vehicles might 
prove interesting, or pets. 

It is important to make the games 
simple, durable, and large enough to 
avoid all possible strain, and to prac- 
tically insure success for a child mature 
enough to concentrate on them. 


Picture Books illustrated with draw- 
ings or magazine pictures and contain- 
ing simple original stories by the chil- 
dren. If it is practical to do so, the 
children’s stories or explanations can 
be jotted down and later typewritten 
on strips for the child to paste into his 
book. However, it may be even more 
desirable to sit down with him and put 
the story into the book as the child 
observes, using a colored pencil or a 
pen and the manuscript alphabet, one- 
third inch to one-half inch in height. 
He will derive valuable experience and 
much enjoyment from reading his 
book to the other children and later 
taking it home to read to his family. 


Reading Chart Material to the group. 
The children in this small, mature 
group will enjoy reading aloud to the 
others the chart material mentioned 
in the first part of this article. Here is 
another opportunity to build the habit 
of reading from left to right. They 
also will be responsible enough to 
participate in the use of the price and 
sign marker, and in the illustrating of 
the chart material to further facilitate 
reading. (For instance, making a 
robin picture to paste on the chart 
beside the word ‘“‘robin.’’) 


Holding a Book and Following while 
the teacher reads aloud a familiar 
story from a primer. A primer con- 
taining repetitional stories with illus- 
trations for each event of the plot as 
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it is built up will be found most 
desirable. After following the story 
a few times, the children will be able 
to read repetitional parts with the aid 
of the picture. 

For example, in reading the story 
of the “Old Woman and Her Pig,” 
the teacher may suggest: 

“Jean, you may read the part that 
tells what the old woman met next.” 

Jean is able to read (or so she 
believes). 

“Next the old woman met an ox.” 

We proceeded very slowly, 
taking time to discuss the 
illustrations, and to find 
words, phrases and sentences 
after sufficient repetition of 
the story. Eight to ten min- 
utes, twice weekly, for the 
last two months of the year 
were spent on this work. 
The first time a story was 
read we might cover but two 
or three pages, at the next 
reading we would begin at 
the beginning and go a little 
farther, thus giving much 
opportunity for repetition. 

This procedure may seem very 
similar to that used in a certain type 
of primary reading lesson. The organ- 
ization, however, is much more 
informal, and the purpose different. 
Its value here, I believe, lies in the 
child’s association of printed symbols 
with familiar ideas, and in his enjoy- 
ment in the activity with the resulting 
feeling of success and self-confidence. 
If more children could enter first grade 
with a feeling of utmost confidence 
in their ability to read, the first- 
grade teacher might accomplish much 
more than she does at present. 


Beginning Seat-Work Books. Acon- 
ference with the first-grade teacher 
resulted in the last idea which was 
tried. She was using a very attractive 
seat-work book which began with 
word-matching, using colors. It was 
decided that any child who showed 
sufficient maturity might be allowed 
to begin his seat-work book in kinder- 
garten, work at his own rate, and take 
the book with him to first grade the 
following fall and continue it there. 
Ten children began this work, and 
accomplished from three to twelve 
lessons in kindergarten. Each child 
was carefully checked in order to insure 
progress and avoid waste of time and 
material. 

There was no forcing connected with 
any of this work. On the contrary the 
children considered it a great privilege 
to be allowed to participate. The 


GREEN YELLOW 


BLACK ORANGE 


children began individually as they 
showed readiness, and spent from one- 
half to two hours per week of the 
activity period at this type of work 
during the last two months of the 
school year. Occasionally some other 
kindergarten activity, such as garden- 
ing or spring housekeeping, would 
take precedence over the reading inter- 
est for a few days but the children, 
almost without exception, asked to 
continue their seat-work books at the 
conclusion of the other activity. 


BLUE 


It was necessary to have some stand- 
ards for judging a child’s readiness 
before he was allowed to begin, as 
the brightly colored pictures attracted 
all of the children. The following 
criteria proved practical: 


Mental age of at least six years. 

Ability to express ideas verbally. 

Interested attitude toward books. 

Ability to concentrate on a piece of 
work for a short time. 

Curiosity about printed matter. 

Ability to work independently. 

Ability to do all the word-matching 
games correctly. 


Aw the above-mentioned activi- 
ties can be carried on during the work 
and play activity hour. This will 
involve careful planning, preparation, 
and organization on the teacher’s part, 
as these activities will prove valuable 
only if they are introduced when there 
is vital need for them and kept in 
their proper relationship to other 
activities. The biologist has proved 
that training should never precede the 
development of the power to be 
trained. Dr. Jennings says, ‘“Training 
is even harmful when it comes earlier 
than the development of the power 
which it tries to train.’”’* So experi- 
ence comes before expression, and a 


*Herbert S. Jennings, “‘Suggestions of Modern 
Science Concerning Education,”’ p. 20. Mac- 
millan. 


vocabulary of meanings is basic to 
intelligent word recognition. 

The two groups of children who were 
given the benefit of these experiences 
went to first grade with a very notice- 
able desire to read and a feeling of 
confidence in their ability to accom- 
plish reading. They knew that 
printed symbols present interesting, 
concrete ideas, which they might learn 
to understand by beginning at the 
upper left side of the page and reading 
toward the right. Books and printed 
words were friendly and famil- 
iar rather than foreign and 
difficult to understand. They 
had the beginning of a reading 
vocabulary and a desire to en- 
large it. No cases of reading 
disability have been reported 
by the first-grade teacher. 
Among causes of reading disa- 
bility, as discussed by Miss 
Helen Clowes, Director of 
Reading Clinic, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are physical handicaps, 
personality maladjustments, 
mental immaturity, poor 
verbal vocabulary, meager experience, 
aversion to books, and a lack of 
confidence. Miss Clowes says of 
this last cause, ‘‘Mastery is a drive so. 
strong within all children that, when 
they are put in a situation too difficult 
for them to master, they become 
crushed.” 

As the work in reading with this 
mature group of children in our kinder- 
garten was carried on with an experi- 
mental attitude, and very recently, 
there has not been sufficient time to 
collect scientific data as to results nor 
to make comparisons. These out- 
comes, however, have been noted. 
This group had additional experience 
and contact with printed symbols, 
which they learned to associate with 
ideas. They acquired the habit of 
reading from left to right. They 
acquired the beginning of a reading 
vocabulary. ‘Their interest in reading 
tended to increase with experience. 
And, last, they entered first grade 
feeling extremely confident. In the 
light of Miss Clowes’ statement, which 
was made as a result of much clinical 
work with reading disability, the 
interest and courage with which this 
group of children attacked the problem 
of first-grade reading are enough to 
make it distinctly worthwhile to con- 
tinue this type of experience with 
other groups of kindergarten children. 


tHelen Coe Clowes, ‘‘Early Measures to Pre- 
vent Reading Disability.”” Studies of Childhood, 
Research Bulletin of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, 1930, p. 53. 
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Now Christmas Comes 


A Schoolroom Play 


By CAROLINE M. GUNDLACH 


Scene 


A living-room with a medium- 
sized undecorated Christmas tree at 
one side. Two girls and one boy are 
on the stage. One girl is at the table 
with ribbons and papers, wrapping 
gifts. The other girl is at the same 
table or desk addressing cards. The 
boy is in a big chair, reading a book. 
If no curtain is used the children 
should enter one at a time and engage 
in these occupations. All are busy for 
a few moments before the dialogue 
begins. 


First SPEAKER (holds up two cards 
to show the other girl): Which of these 
cards do you think is the prettier? 

SECOND SPEAKER (points to one): 
That one. Who is it for? 

First SPEAKER: Amy Brown. I 
want to feel sure that she will get at 
least one card. 

SECOND SPEAKER: That is just like 
you, Eleanor, always thinking about 
the people the rest of us forget. 

(Silence for a few moments while 
they continue their occupations.) 

First SPEAKER (gathers up her cards 
and counts them): ‘There! Seventeen! 
And I made every one of them myself. 
(Pause) I wonder how the custom of 
sending Christmas cards originated. 
Do you know how it started? 

SECOND SPEAKER: I read some- 
where that in our country it was 
started during the Civil War by 
people who wanted to send special 
greetings to the soldiers. 

First SPEAKER (walks about, 
handles the packages, looks at the 
tree): Oh, dear! It seems the long- 
est time to seven o'clock. The 
crowd said they would be here 
at seven sharp to trim the 
tree. 

SECOND SPEAKER: James Loren 
asked me today which was the 
longest day in the year. Of course 
I said at once the twenty-first of 


June and he said, “Wrong! the 
twenty-fourth of December.” 
First SPEAKER: I agree with 


him. It seems an age since I got up 
this morning. (Moves impatiently 


Note: This play that Miss Gund- 
lach’s pupils produced successfully, 
requires no special costuming, no 
scenery, not even a curtain. Its | 
simplicity makes it acceptable for the | 
over-rushed Christmas season. It is | 
suitable for intermediate or junior- 
high school children. Two rehearsals, 


possibly only one, may be sufficient. 
No one character has many lines to 
memorize; the action is simple and | 


natural. The cast may be enlarged or | 
decreased; the play may be shortened 
without destroying the continuity; 
or it may be lengthened, if so desired, 
by the addition of songs, poems, or 
stories. The entire class ~sings the 
Christmas songs. Those not in the 
cast should be grouped in the front 
seats of the audience space, having 
them stand and face the audience as 
they sing. 


about and finally turns to the boy.) 
Wayne, I don’t see how you can sit 
there reading a book on Christmas 
Eve. I couldn’t. I wouldn’t know 
what I was reading at all. 

THIRD SPEAKER, Boy: 
if you had this book. It tells how 
children in other lands celebrate 
Christmas and how many of our 
Christmas customs originated. 

First SPEAKER: Read some of it to 
us, won’t you, while we are waiting for 
the others to come. Please! 

THIRD SPEAKER (he may have the 


You could 


story typed and placed in the book so 
he appears to be reading it): Here is 
one I never had heard before. I 
think you will like it. It is about a 
queer Christmas custom in Poland. 
(Girls draw up chair and stool and sit 
by him, as he reads.) 

Christmas in Poland! The homes are 
all decorated for Christmas. They 
have a small, untrimmed tree in each 
downstairs room, and hang wreaths 
in the windows and on the doors. 
From the eve of the twenty-third to 
the eve of the twenty-fourth of 
December they fast. The table is 
prepared for the coming feast. First, 
straw is spread on the table and the 
table cloth is laid over that. Some- 
times they spread straw on the floor 
also, and stand a sheaf of wheat in 
each corner of the room. 

When the first stars appear on 
Christmas Eve the feasting begins. 
All of the family come to the table on 
which there are special wafers. Each 
person takes a wafer and breaks it. 
The pieces are passed around in 
exchange for pieces from other mem- 
bers of the family. Best wishes are 
also exchanged, and quarrels for- 
gotten. Then the feast is eaten, after 
which they all sing Christmas carols. 
(Any desired reading of Christmas 
customs may be substituted.) 


First SPEAKER: Thank you, Wayne, 
that is a lovely story. 

SECOND SPEAKER: I think I will 
read that book after you have fin- 
ished it. 


(Singing is heard in the distance. 
All move to the front of the stage 
and appear to be looking out of a 
window. A group of boys and girls, 
wearing wraps and carrying boxes 
appear at the rear of the room and 
walk up the aisle. If desired they 
may stop in front of the stage, group 
themselves like carollers and sing a 
Christmas song. Or they may go 
at once to a side door of the stage at 
which they enter. The three chil- 
dren receive them. A brief natural 
conversation ensues while the wraps 
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are removed and carried from 
stage.) 


the 


THIRD SPEAKER: Come on, let’s get 
busy. Open your boxes and let’s see 
what you have brought. I hope there 
will be enough to make the tree look 
fine. We want to show those children 
from the Settlement what a real Christ- 
mas tree looks like. 

FOURTH SPEAKER: Where shall we 
begin? 

FirTH SPEAKER: Let’s begin at the 
top. Bob, you are the tallest; you 
hand the ornaments. (Jf height of the 
tree makes it necessary, a small step- 
ladder should be ready to be brought in for 
use.) 

FourRTH SPEAKER: What shall we 
put at the top? 

S1xTH SPEAKER: I brought this star. 
I think that would be nice up there. 

SEVENTH SPEAKER: Why do they 
always put a star at the top of a 
Christmas tree? 

EIGHTH SPEAKER: I suppose that is 
to represent the star that guided the 
Wise Men to Bethlehem. You know 
—‘‘And the Wise Men said, ‘We have 
seen His star in the East and have 
come to worship Him.’ ”’ 

NINTH SPEAKER: I would like to 
know why we always use certain 
ornaments on Christmas trees, balls, 
tinsel, birds, angels, andsoon. Carol, 
I see you have some little figures. 
What do they mean? 

TENTH SPEAKER: Don’t you 
remember? ‘‘And there were in the 
same country shepherds abiding in the 
field keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord shone round about them and 
they were sore afraid. The angel said 
unto them, ‘Fear not, for behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all.people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you, ye shall find the Babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger.’ ”’ 

(Chorus sings “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.’’) 

ELEVENTH SPEAKER: I 
brought an angel. Please hang it 
near the star. ‘“‘And suddenly there 
was with the angels a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and say- 
ing, ‘Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth, peace, good will toward 


men. 
TWELFTH SPEAKER: Here are a 
couple of blue birds, for happiness. 
THIRTEENTH SPEAKER (holding up 
one or two brightly colored cornucopias): 


have 


I suppose these are to symbolize the 
horn of plenty that we see in Thanks- 
giving pictures. At Christmas time 
there is plenty for most of us, and we 
ought to share with less fortunate ones. 

FOURTEENTH SPEAKER: Some 
people believe that on Christmas 
Eve horses and cattle have the power 
of speech, but whoever tries to hear 
what they say will die within the week. 

FIFTEENTH SPEAKER: Bells are a 
symbol of joy. All church bells ring 
on Christmas morning. In many 
places the bells ring on Christinas Eve 
at sunset because they believe that 
Christmas begins then. 


(Soft music of bells. Record, ‘‘ Adeste 
Fideles.”” One child steps forward and 
recites Longfellow’s poem ‘The Bells.’’) 


SIXTEENTH SPEAKER: I have heard 
that the gold, silver and colored balls 
we hang on Christmas trees are sym- 
bols of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. Hundreds of years ago men 
used to hang little gold and silver balls 
on their trees in worship of the sun as 
the source of life and light. They also 
hung apples and nuts as symbols of the 
harvest. 

SEVENTEENTH SPEAKER (with 
streamers of green and red): Our 
Christmas colors, we get from the 
Romans. Red for the holly and cheer- 
fulness, and green for the ivy and 
evergreen used in decorating the 
Roman temples. 

EIGHTEENTH SPEAKER: Santa Claus 
is the spirit of Christmas who brings 
expressions of love in the form of gifts. 
Santa Claus must have a prominent 
place on our tree, just as he had in the 
hearts of little children. (Hangs Santa 
Claus figure on tree.) 

NINETEENTH SPEAKER: Janet, won’t 
you tell us the story you told to the 
primary children the other day? 

TWENTIETH SPEAKER: Do you 
mean that story Rose Fyleman wrote 
about the Christmas Lights? All right, 
if I can remember it. 

(This story is found in the “Junior 
Red Cross Magazine,” December, 1931.) 

TWENTy-First SPEAKER: We can- 
not put any candles on the tree but I 
brought some anyway. (Holds up a 
box containing two small red candles in 
holders which she lights and places 
together at the front of the table. Two 
larger green ones are lighted and placed 
on the fireplace or on the table behind 
the red ones; and one tall slender white 
candle is placed at the rear center. 
While doing this a short poem may be 
repeated. ‘‘Good Housekeeping’ for 
December, 1931, contains a beautiful 
one about candles. 


At the completion of the story and 
poem three girls dressed as carollers 
come up the aisle and stand partly fac- 
ing both stage and audience while they 
sing Luther's ‘Cradle Hymn.” As they 
finish they step aside. At the end all 
lights are extinguished except the white 
candle. The cast sings ‘‘Silent Night” 
antiphonally with the chorus in front 
of the stage. If it can be arranged, 
have a spotiighi thrown on the star at 
the top of the tree. 

If no curtain is used the cast remains 
quietly on the stage for a few moments 
and then leaves.) 


Preparations for the Play 


For the teacher or director only: 

Read the play through once or 
twice. 

Decide on cast. 

Type or copy all parts, inserting the 
names of the participants. The cues 
are simply “Speak after Wayne, or 
Janet.” Write also on each paper 
just what the player must supply for 
his or her part. 

Sit down alone before the stage or 
platform to be used. Visualize the 
setting and the cast. 


Prepare list of: 

Properties, placing beside each the 
name of the person responsible for 
providing it. 

The cast in the order of speaking. 

The names of the songs to be sung 
with the number of verses, noting 
which lines they are to follow. 


These lists should be posted in 
accessible places as reminders to the 
forgetful ones. 

As the boxes or packages containing 
the ornaments are opened, the speaker 
should take a position on the plat- 
form so that the audience can see, 
hear what is said, know who is saying 
it, and see what is done with the orna- 
ment. Where careful rehearsing is 
done there will be a pleasing variety 
and distribution of ornaments. 

When his part is completed, each 
player should return to a less conspicu- 
ous position. 


Music 


All the songs should be well-known 
Christmas carols. Select those the 
class know and enjoy. Have it clearly 
understood just how many and which 
verses are to be sung. All words 
should be memorized. The teacher 
may sit with the chorus, thus being 
able to pitch the songs and give any 
directions the cast may need. 

The chorus may enter at a side door 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Miraele of Love 


Tus Christmas-puppet play, has, 
like the story itself, many virtues. It 
can be played in the little theater that 
has been made from a box or pieces of 
wood, with puppets that have been 
made or bought. Or, the figures can 
be drawn on paper, painted, cut out 
and pasted on stiff wires or thin strips 
of wood and moved about on the toy 
theater. Again, children might act in 
it like puppets, and finally a boy or 
girl can read the play while others act 
the story in pantomime, that is, with- 
out speaking. 

When the play is given with children 
as actors, any number that are avail- 
able can be used when Brother Francis 
deals with the wolf. 

The lines of the play should be re- 
cited in a formal way. They must ex- 
press the spirit of love and kindness 
that is in the story. 

The costumes and scenery will be 
found in any illustrated book that deals 
with the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Best of all will it be to take 
them from the pictures by Boutet de 
Monvel, which have been used many 
times in telling the story of the beauti- 
ful life of St. Francis. That artist put 
into his drawings some of the tender 
love of all the world which was in the 
heart of the Little Father, as Saint 
Francis was often called when he was 
alive. One of the books in which the 
Boutet de Monvel drawings will be 
found is ‘‘Everybody’s St. Francis” 
by M. F. Egan, published by the 
Century Company of New York City 
in 1912. 


Those in the Play 
A SPEAKER 


BROTHER FRANCIS THE LITTLE GIRL 
BROTHER MassEO THE MOTHER 
BROTHER AGNOLO ‘THE WOLF 

THE Birps THE PEOPLE 


A SPEAKER (comes before the audience) : 
Good friends, seven hundred years ago 
there lived in this world Brother Fran- 
cis, the Little Father of Love. He 
loved every living creature, every 
child, man and woman. He walked 
among the people in the walled-in 
towns, and in the open fields and for- 


A Christmas Puppet Play 
By M. JAGENDORF 


ests among birds and beasts, singing 
and preaching of love and brotherhood, 
of charity and generosity. And by his 
own daily life he showed the world how 
easy it was to live that way. 

Among the many happy things he 
brought to be was the Christmas cere- 
mony boys and girls love so much. 
It was he who first thought of building 
a manger, filling it with hay and plac- 
ing the ox, the ass and other animals 
around it to show how the God of peace 
and good-will to all was born in a 
stable among people poor in goods of 
the world but rich in virtue and kind- 
ness. And now you will see how this 
came to be. 

(THE SPEAKER goes behind the cur- 
tain. The curtain is opened and you 
see a field in the country not far from 
Cannara in Italy. On one side, in the 
distance, are the walls of the city. 
BROTHER FRANCIS is standing in the 
middle of the stage near some trees. He 
is dressed like a wandering priest and in 
his face is the beauty that comes from 
loving all the world. Around him stand 
many different kinds of birds looking 
straight at him, beaks wide open. Ata 
little distance, BROTHER MASSEO and 
BROTHER AGNOLO.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS (speaking to the 
Birps): Little sister and brother birds! 
The Lord created you comely to be- 
hold so that you bring joy to all who 
see you. And joy is a virtue that 
should spread over us like the heaven. 
For this gift you should be thankful to 
your Creator and praise Him on the 
earth and in the air with ringing songs. 
He has given you freedom to fly wher- 
ever you wish. The high mountains 
and the green valleys are your own, 
and He has given you the tall trees 
wherein to build your nests. All the 
rivers and springs of living water are 


here for you to drink. Your Creator , 


loves you and has given you all the 
things you need in life. Therefore 
take care, little brothers and sisters, 
always praise God and do unto others 
as He has done unto you. 

(While BROTHER FRANCIS speaks, 
the Birps open and shut their mouths, 
stretch their necks and spread their 
wings, showing in this way and also by 


songs that the good Brother's words 
gave them joy. Then they fly and run 
off.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS (to the two other 
BROTHERS): There they go, singing of 
brotherly love. 

BROTHER MaAsskEo: Do you really 
think the birds understand your ser- 
mon? 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Why not? They 
understand and speak in their own 
way, but the words and acts of love 
are the same in all tongues. 

BROTHER AGNOLO: Truly, a kind 
act is understood without words. 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Those are golden 
words, Brother Agnolo, and rich as 
honey. Now let us go to the city. 
Tomorrow is Christmas Day and we 
will celebrate it with the children of 
the poor in a new manner that will 
make them very happy. 

BROTHER AGNOLO: Yes, we must 
start. 


(THE LitrLE GIRL comes rushing in 
from the left in great fright. She runs 
right up to BROTHER FRANCIS.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS: What is it, Little 
Sister?? Of what are you afraid? 

THE Girt: The wolf! 
The terrible wolf! He chased me. 

BROTHER MassEo: There is a fierce 
wolf near-by, Brother Francis, who 
ravages the countryside. Not only 
does he attack animals, but human 
beings as well. Everyone is in great 
fear of him. 

BROTHER AGNOLO: I have heard of 
the wolf also. 

(THe MOTHER runs in. 
is in terrible fright.) 


Oh! 


She also 


THE MorHEeR (screaming): My 
child! My child! 
THE LitrLe Girt: Mother! Here 


I am! 

THE MOTHER (running to her and 
embracing her): Were you are! I 
thought the wolf had torn you to 
pieces! O good Brothers, save us! 
Save us from the fierce wolf! 

BROTHER FRancis: Sister, calm 
yourself. Your little daughter is here 
unharmed. 

THe Moruer: The wolf! 
fierce wolf of Gubbio! 


The 
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BROTHER FRANcis: Is he running 
after you? 

THE MorHer: Yes! We are not 
safe here. Let us run into the city. 
He attacks everyone. He has teeth 
sharper than spikes. Citizens are in 
fear of their lives. Children cannot 
walk alone. 

BROTHER Francis: No creature of 
God can be so ferocious. 

THE MorHeER: He is fierce! 
go abroad armed as if for battle. 

BROTHER Francis: The birds in the 
air and the beasts of the field have 
kindness and love in their hearts. 

THE MoTHER: This beast has only 
murder in him. 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Then I must see 
Brother Wolf and explain to him the 
wrong he is doing. 

BROTHER MassEo: No you mustn’t, 
Brother. Didn’t you hear from the 
lips of that woman that even armed 
men are not safe against the wolf? 

BROTHER FRANciIs: My arms are 
love and peace and kindness. The 
sharp teeth of wild beasts and the 
murderous weapons of angered men 
cannot destroy my defense. An enemy 
whom you love is an enemy no longer. 
You know this well, Brother Masseo. 

BROTHER AGNOLO: Do not -go, 
Little Father. The beast will surely 
kill you. 

THE MOTHER: 
danger. 

BROTHER MasseEo: The wolf has no 
respect for kind words. 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Brother Mas- 
seo, perhaps not for preaching or 
words, but he is sure to feel the 
brotherhood I bring him. You stay 
behind if you are afraid. 

(From afar is heard the long-drawn 
howling of a wolf. BROTHER FRANCIS 
clasps his hands and begins to walk to- 
ward the left. But before he has taken 
three steps, a big WOLF, jaws wide open, 
rushes in.) 

THE LitTLE Girt (screaming and 
hiding behind her Mother's skirt): 
Mother! (THE MOTHER and the Two 
_ BROTHERS turn to flee but fear has almost 
paralyzed their legs. BROTHER FRANCIS 
comes up to THE WOLF fearlessly.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Come here, 
Brother Wolf! (THE WoLF stops sud- 
denly and looks at him.) I ask you to 
come to me, Brother Wolf. You must 
not hurt either me or anyone here 
present. 

(If the play is given with real children 
instead of puppets, PEOPLE begin com- 
ing out of the city during this speech. 
They all stand at a distance watching 
what happens with great awe. THE 
WoLF really feeling the peace and love 


Men 


You are in great 


that comes from BROTHER FRANCIS 
closes his jaws with a great snap and 
drops his head a little. He begins to 
wag his tail. Then he comes slowly 
right up to BROTHER FRANCIS and lies 
down for a moment at his feet. Then he 
gets up wagging his tail all the time. 
The Two BROTHERS seeing the great 
miracle fall on their knees. THE LITTLE 
GIRL peeps timidly behind her mother’s 
skirt, eyes and mouth wide open. THE 
MOTHER is so surprised that she stands 
stock still. Suddenly Tue seems 
to notice the others and he begins to snarl 
and open and close his jaws.) 


BROTHER FRANCIS: Brother Wolf, 
you must not do this, you must listen 
tome. (He strokes the wolf's head and 
the growling stops.) Brother Wolf, you 
have done much evil and have brought 
great unhappiness. You have de- 
stroyed the beasts in the field and man. 
You deserve great punishment. Aill 
cry out against you in hatred and fear. 
But, Brother Wolf, I would gladly 
make peace with you if you will not 
do any more harm. You will be for- 
given, and neither man nor dog will 
hurt you. 

LitTTLE Look, Mother! Look! 
The wolf is wagging his tail. He is 
not biting. He moves his ears and he 
is bowing his head. He is saying yes 
to the Good Father’s words. 

(THE Wo LF does what the child says.) 

BROTHER Massgo: A _ wondrous 
sight! 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Brother Wolf, 
I see from the manner in which you 
shake your head that you would make 
peace. Therefore do I promise you 
that the good people of the city will 
feed you. There is enough in the city 
to feed all. Brother Wolf, you must 
promise never to hurt anyone. Do 
you promise this? 

BROTHER AGNOLO (shouting): A 
miracle! Look, the wolf is bowing 
his head in token that he promises 
this thing. 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Brother Agnolo, 
this is a miracle brought about by love 
and courtesy, which are the sisters of 
charity. These perfumed flowers of 
life destroy hatred and bring in its 
place brotherhood. 

BROTHER AGNOLO: From your lips 
falls wisdom beyond price. 

BROTHER Francis: Brother Wolf, I 
desire that you pledge your faith to 
me to keep your promise. Here I hold 
out my hand to you. 

THE LitrLe Girt (who with THE 
MOTHER has now come near, unafraid): 
Look, Mother, the wolf lifts his paw and 
puts it gently into the Brother’s hand! 


BROTHER FRANCIS: Brother Wolf, I 
command you to come with me. No 
harm will be done to you. 

BROTHER MassEo: Come, you peo- 
ple, come and see what love and court- 
esy, the two shining sisters of charity, 
can do. Come all and see what a 
wondrous thing the Little Father has 
done. 

(If the play is given with puppets, 
heads appear now over the city walls, or, 
if there are enough figures, they could 
come out of the city gate. THe PEOPLE 
look on in wonder and joy.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Let us sing. 
(BROTHER Francis lifts his voice high 
and clear.) 


Most high, good Lord, 
Yours be the praise, the glory and all 
blessings. 


I praise You with all Your creatures, 
Above all, Brother Sun, 
Who gives us the day and the light. 


He is beautiful and radiant with the 
splendor of You. 


I praise You, my Lord, for Brother 
Wind, 

And the air and the cloud and all 
weather, 

By which You give Your creatures life. 

Which is useful and humble and’ 
precious and pure. 


I praise You, my Lord, for our Sister 
Mother Earth, 

Which sustains life, 

And gives us fruit and colored flowers 
and herbs. 


I praise You, my Lord, for those who 
forgive 

And endure sickness and hardships for 
the love of man. 


Blessed are they who love peace, 
For by You, Most High, they shall be 
crowned. 


(By this time everyone has come close 
to BROTHER FRANCIS and THE WOLF, 
for they all feel the miracle of love and 
brotherhood and kindness.) 

BROTHER FRANCIS: Brothers, here 
is an example of how love conquers 
the world even as it did when our 
Lord was born. Now let us go to 
celebrate Christmas in a new way. 
We will show to all the world, above 
all to the children, how the Christ 
Child came to earth in a poor stable 
yet endlessly rich in love and kindness 
and courtesy. We will make a real 
manger, fill it with hay and lay in it 
the figure of the Child. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Art in Childhood 


A: this time of the year nearly all 
our art work is done with the loving 
thought of others, for it is gift-making 
season. Gifts you make yourself carry 
with them a special personal touch that 
other gifts cannot claim. There are 
so many beautiful and useful things 
we can make in class, inexpensive to 
construct, bringing joy all through the 
year to those who receive them. Most 
important are the gifts made for 
mother and father, or other members 
of the family; they deserve the best 
we can offer. 

For picture study this month, let 
us become acquainted with paintings 
that portray the family. Some of 
these may be of a religious nature, as 
it is Christmas time. Others do not 
reflect any religious sentiment, but 
just loving companionship. And from 
these, you may add other such pic- 
tures, and even illustrations of winter 
in other parts of this old earth where 
snow does not fall at this season. 


“After the Bath,” Mary Cassatt 
“Mrs. Gardner and Her Children,” 
John Hoppner 
“Family Group,” 

Brush 
“Knitting Lesson,” 
Millet 
““Marriage of St. Catherine,’ Correg- 
gio (Antonio Allegri) 
“‘Madonna and Saints,’’ Bellini 
“Virgin and Child,’’ Alessandro Botti- 
celli 
“Sistine Madonna,” Raphael 
“Madonna and Child,” Fra Filippo 
Lippi 
‘““Madonna Tempi,”’ Raphael 
““Madonna of the Chair,’’ Raphael 
““Madonna and Saints,”’ Crespi 
‘Adoration of the Kings,” Gerard 
“‘Midwinter,”’ Jonas Lie 
“Snowstorm,” Kunoyoshi (Japanese) 


George de Forest 


John Francois 


Tae first three pictures illustrate 
the kindness and admiration of parents. 
Introduce these paintings to the class 
through the thought that parents are 
happy in the happiness of their chil- 
dren, when they study well and play fair. 

“Knitting Lesson’’ pictures a mother 
teaching her little girl. Sewing, cro- 


Winter-Time Art Lessons 
By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


cheting, knitting, painting or hand- 
craft in wood or tin will produce many 
useful and beautiful home gifts. In 
this issue we have suggested several 
such things, and from back issues of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, and from the 
books ‘‘Childhood Art” and ‘“‘Practical 
Art for the Grades,”” many more ideas 
applicable to gift-making this month 
may be found. 

The picture, ‘Adoration of the 
Kings,’ brings to our minds the story 
of the gifts the kings brought to Jesus 
in Bethlehem. We all adore little 
children, and we love to picture a 
mother and child as very beautiful. 

In all the paintings of the Madonna 
and Child, study the expression of the 
characters, the coloring, the composi- 
tion and detail of garments. Each 
artist painted the subject differently, 
putting into the masterpiece the best 
his ability could produce. Some of 
the pictures have a bit of scenery, 
some have fruit, and some angels 
and other figures. Almost all the 
Madonna paintings were made by 
Italian artists. That is because the 
church fostered art in their day, 
and religion was the predominant 
interest of the people at that time. 

The picture, ‘‘Midwinter,’’ shows a 
stream covered with floating ice. 
This must be a northern winter. 
“Snowstorm” gives us another style of 
painting, and tells us that in the land 
of cherry blossoms they have snow, 
too, in winter. What must winter be 
like on a South Sea island? Select 
places in various parts of the earth and 
paint what a winter scene must be 
like there. 

Study any one of the Mother and 
Child paintings very carefully, every 
color detail, the shadows and the 
number of characters portrayed in the 
composition. Can the class list all 
these on paper? 


Viv interesting linoleum blocks 
can be cut for printing greeting cards 
for this season. It may be a black 
print on white or tinted paper, and 
color may be added by hand after- 
wards if desired. Simple little lino- 
leum block designs, when assembled 


and repeated in orderly fashion, pro- 
duce most fascinating decorative wrap- 
ping papers. The small design unit in 
itself can be the decoration for a greet- 
ing card, or it may be used for decorat- 
ing a calendar. 

When printing decorative tissue 
papers, it would be best to first rule the 
tissue into squares, lightly, with pencil. 
Or the tissue paper may be placed over 
a paper that has been ruled into 
squares. Be sure the lines under- 
neath show through clearly, so they 
can serve as a guide for printing. 

Calendars give pleasure all the year 
around. In this issue we have some 
attractive suggestions for silhouette- 
decorated calendars. The silhouette 
may be cut of black or colored paper. 
The calendar may consist of a single 
decorated mount, or it may be made 
up of six or twelve mounts tied together 
with a cord or narrow ribbon. 

The size illustrated represents a 
mount suitable for a small calendar. 
Or if the single pages or months are 
carefully cut from a complete pad, they 
may be pasted on to this size mount, 
using a new mount for each month. 
Then your calendar will be made up 
of twelve different cards tied together 
at the top. 

If you prefer to cut your mounting 
cards 8 inches long, you can paste two 
months on each card underneath the 
silhouette illustration. Then your cal- 
endar will be made up of six different 
cards tied at the top. Small calendar 
pads can be purchased at many 
stores. The size of your mounts will 
depend upon the size of the pad you use. 
Instead of silhouettes, the calendars 
may have block-printed decorations. 

On another page we have block- 
printed bookplates. A dozen of these 
made from the same block, packed 
neatly in a small box, would make a 
splendid Christmas gift. In making 


‘ your design, you can leave a space in 


which the recipient can write his name, 
or the design may include the initials 
of the person for whom the bookplate 
is designed. Print the design on 
paper somewhat larger than the size 
of the block. After the printer’s ink is 
dry, trim the edges of the bookplate 
(Continued on page 46) 
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BLOCK PRINTS FOR GIFTS AND ALL-OVER DESIGNS 


TESSIN 


Draw your design on the linoleum block. Cut out all parts that are to appear white in the print. 
Cutting may be done with simple tools; there are many very inexpensive tools made for school use. 


Designs may be printed to decorate calendars, bookmarks, bookplates, or just a little picture to be framed. 
They may be printed in orderly repeat to decorate wrapping tissue papers. These are especially clever, if the 
units of a whole class are used. Pupils may exchange their blocks for this. Be sure that all the blocks are 


the same size in this case. Red, blue or bright green inks are best for all-over pattern printing. Use one color 
throughout on one paper. 


For small individual prints, additional bright colors may be added by hand. ‘Tempera paint looks best in 
this case. 
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AN IRRESISTIBLE PAIR OF BOOK ENDS 


O 


(See article for working details) 


Back of book ends and top of base, black 
Background on face of book ends, black 
Elephant, white 

Inside ear, light gray 

Tusk, yellow 

Eye, orange 

Quarter round, deep blue-green 

Flowers, gay 

Leaves, bright yellow-green 


Or the quarter round may be painted bright yellow-green too, 
and several gay flowers added to this to match those illustrated. 
The felt on the base should be deep green. 


ROUND 


QUARTER 


WOODEN BOOK ENDS 
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SUGGESTION FOR PAINTED OR CUT-PAPER POSTER 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Ar 


MIX WHITE TEMPERA 
PAINT WITH WATER 


COLORS FOR BEAUTIFUL 
TINTS. PAINT COLORS 
ON WHITE PAPER, 
USE THESE LATER FOR 
CUTTING. OR CUT PARTS 
FROM COMMERCIAL 


COLORED PAPERS. 


BACKGROUND DARK BLUE 
1. PALE PINK 
2-PINK 

3.DEEP PINK 
4-LEMON YELLOW 

5. YELLOW ORANGE 
6-PALE RED-VIOLET 
7. YELLOW-GREEN 
8. WHITE 

9. DEEP RED-ORANGE 
10. RED- VIOLET 
HANDS & FACE FLESH COLOR 
STARS VARIOUS YELLOWS 


OR SILVER, 


23 


MIX A LITTLE ORANGE WITH 
YOUR PINKS TO PRODUCE 
A RICHER QUALITY 
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Work Sheets. Temporary and Permanent Homes 
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Something to Do 


We Made Our Christmas 
Candles 


Prunus if all teachers of the 
primary grades knew how easy it is 
to dip candles and the real pleasure 
the children get from doing it they 
would try it at Christmas-time. Bay- 
berry candles require many berries, so 
they are not always possible, but other 
materials can be used. ‘There is par- 
affin, which can be used white or 
colored, and there is another way 
which I have found even less expen- 
sive. 


I collected discarded red candles and 
melted them, the size of the container 
depending upon the desired length of 
the candle. This container was placed 
in a larger one filled with hot water to 
prevent the wax from cooling too fast. 
When this was ready each child was 
provided with a wire hairpin for a 
handle and a piece of string about 
twelve inches long for the wick. The 
middle of the string was looped over 
the pin thus making the wick double. 
It was then ready to dip into the hot 
wax which I placed in the center of a 
long low table. 


What happy faces filled the room 
as the class formed a moving circle 
around the table! As each child in 
turn passed the wax on one side of the 
table he quickly dipped in his wick and 
by the time he reached the other side 
the wax on his wick had hardened 
enough to be dipped again. So it 
continued, each child dipping in turn 
until the candle was of the desired size. 
We made ours about six inches long. 
To make long candles the wax must 
be kept near the top of the pan so I 
occasionally added hot water. When 
finished, the candles were hung by the 
hairpin on a line to dry. We had a 
real Christmas present for mother. 

To complete the project candle- 
sticks made of clay were suggested, 
but we decided to place our candles in 
prettily decorated boxes which were 
made on the folded sixteen-square 
plan, in proportion to the candle. 

Many language lessons were corre- 
lated with the making of these candles 
as well as writing, spelling, drawing, 
and reading lessons. The class made 
a co-operative story which I wrote on 
the blackboard. Later I printed it, 
using large type, on a large sheet of 


wrapping paper which was hung up in 
the room and used for reading. It 
was one of the most satisfying projects 
I have undertaken. 

—GRACE ANTHONY, Edgewood, R. I. 


Decorative Stars 


Fir window or Christmas tree 
decoration transparent stars are quite 
effective. A large star is drawn on 
heavy paper, and inside of this a 
smaller star, The smaller star is then 
cut out and transparent paper of any 
color and design is pasted over the 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experience, has proved help- 
ful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a teach- 
ing problem, how you are expressing | 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words if seasonal, submitted | 
three months in advance. Send your | 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
| stamped envelope, to AMERICAN CHILD- | 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New | 
York City. 


star frame. To make both sides 
alike, another frame may be pasted 
on the reverse side. 

Christmas cards can be made with 
blue-print paper, little sprigs of Christ- 
mas trees being “‘printed’’ and then 
mounted on blue mounts. A few 
minutes’ exposure in the sun is all 
that is necessary. 

—TABITHA RITZMANN, Monroe, Wis. 


Mother Goose Taught Us 
to Read 


W.: began the project by reading 
and memorizing the Mother Goose 
rhymes found in our text books, as 
“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” ‘‘Little Boy 
Blue,” “Jack and jill,” and “Little 
Bo-Peep.” 

We had a collection of silhouettes of 
Mother Goose pictures saved from 
magazines which we used for a border. 
Each picture was studied separately. 


Short individual stories were made up 
about them; each pupil contributing 
at least one story. These stories were 
printed on the blackboard and the 
children learned to read them. They 
were then printed in a book which was 
labeled: Mother Goose Stories.” 
The children’s names were signed to 
their stories. The class as a whole 
developed stories which were much 
longer than the original rhymes. We 
aimed for good beginning sentences, 
good sequence, and good ending sen- 
tences. Sentences were often rejected © 
by the class in an effort to make the 
story interesting and smooth. 

These stories were printed on the 
blackboard also, and after every mem- 
ber of the class had read them, they 
were printed ina book. Pictures were 
pasted in the book to illustrate the 
stories. The new words occurring in 
these stories were incorporated in a 
spelling booklet, and were learned in a 
separate period. The children not 
only learned to spell the words, they 
learned the phonetic sounds as well. 


There was much interest shown in 
the Mother Goose characters as sub- 
jects for the drawing period. Much 
attention was given the drawing of 
faces and figures. Some of this work 
involved copying but some of it was 
original, giving opportunity for self- 
expression. 

The rhymes in their original form 
were made into chart form. The 
children traced and colored the pic- 
tures with crayons for the chart. The 
rhymes were printed with a com- 
mercial printing press. This was used 
for reading lessons every day. 

After the children had learned to 
draw trees and houses, faces and forms, 
they decided they wanted to make a 
border of free-hand drawings of Mother 
Goose and her children. So each 
drawing period we chose one scene to 
illustrate. The children voted on the 
best drawing and the border. These 
pictures were colored with water colors 


‘and show-card colors. 


As the work progressed, from time 
to time the children brought books 
from home containing the Mother 
Goose rhymes. These were placed on 
the library table and the children were 
allowed to read them whenever they 
liked. Quite a large copy of Mother 
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Goose rhymes was borrowed from 
another school, and was used daily 
during the study. Posters in free- 
hand drawing and cut work were made 
in the activity period. 

Clay was utilized for illustrative 
purposes also. The children wanted 
to make clay figures for the sand 
table. So, as “Humpty Dumpty” 
was their favorite rhyme, they decided 
to make him sitting on a wall. Clay 
was obtained from a near-by farm, 
and though it contained some sand 
it held together very well. So thor- 
oughly did they enjoy this work that 
they made many of the characters; 
Jack and jill, Little Boy Blue, the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, 
and others. ‘Tapestries were made in 
the drawing period to be used as a 
background for the sand tables. 


Number stories were made around 
Mother Goose and her children in 
arithmetic. 

This work was correlated with nature 
study and science in the study of the 
stars; the evening star, the big dipper, 
and the milky-way. After reading, 
memorizing, and learning to sing 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,”’ or in 
learning about sheep, wool and its uses 
in “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” and 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” we sum- 
marized it in book form. 


About six weeks before the end of 
school the children decided that they 
wanted to have a play; one they had 
originated themselves. So in language 
periods they worked out one. They 
decided on the characters and worked 
out the plot and place with aid from 
the teacher, of course. Costumes were 
made. Each child had a part and the 
play was given on Parent’s Day. It 
is needless to say it was pronounced a 
success by the audience. 


We feel, teacher and pupils, that 
this project has been a success and 
that it has been worthwhile to all of 
us. The children have a fund of 
knowledge about many and various 
things that they probably would not 
have had otherwise. They have ac- 
quired good character traits such as 
working together harmoniously and 
quietly. ‘They have developed a spirit 
of good will toward each other. They 
have developed judgment, initiative, 
and poise. 

Even tiny children who do not go 
to school like to hear Mother Goose 
rhymes, and it is needless to say that 
our primary children were held spell- 
bound during the entire study. 

—Neva Moroan, Hertford, N.C. 


Christmas Number Drill 


Tax children must get their 
number facts or they will never be 
able to climb the arithmetic ladder 
with its attending problems, exercises, 
and examples which grow more diffi- 
cult each day. Most of us recall the 
days when we became so tired of 
learning and reciting our tables. They 
are still to be learned of course but, 
with little effort, we can teach children 
of today to enjoy the process of ac- 
quiring number facts. The following 
suggestion may be of value: 

During a drawing lesson, give the 
children a large piece of heavy card- 
board. With this paper have them 
cut a dolls’ house, an animal, an air- 
plane, automobile, a doll, or whatever 
they choose. This may be done by 
means of a pattern or free hand. 
When it is finished, it is ready for the 
arithmetic class. 


Using addition facts as an example, 
when a child has learned the 5’s, 6’s, 
or 9’s, he may print these facts on his 
airplane, automobile, and so on. The 
cardboard object will be sufficiently 
large to hold all of the certain type 
facts needed. For example, the addi- 
tion facts might be on the doll’s house 
and the subtraction on an airplane. 
The child cannot call the object his 
Christmas gift until all facts have 
been learned and placed on it. The 
aim, of course, is to purchase the ob- 
ject with knowledge. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


A N ew Word Drill 


A WworD drill is one of the ac- 
knowledged necessities of teaching 
reading. These repeated drills are 
bound to become boring to the child 
unless the lessons themselves are suf- 
ficiently varied. An interesting de- 
vice which will not deviate too much 
from the purpose of the teaching and 
which constitutes a series of lessons 
works out in this manner. 


After the words of a given list have 
been fairly well mastered by the ma- 
jority of the group, allow them to 
make a game of their learning. Each 
child is given as many strips of heavy 
cardboard as there are words in the 
list. On each piece he writes correctly 
the words that he knows. The teacher 
then checks to see which pupil has 
the most. That child becomes the 
storekeeper. The rest of the children 
then copy the remaining words and 
hand in their strips to the store so 


.hewspapers were scarce. 


that there will be plenty of duplicates 
on hand when the store opens. When 
it is finally opened, the words are ar- 
ranged neatly on display. The chil- 
dren, by means of paper money which 
they make themselves, then purchase 
all of the words they recognize. The 
aim is to be able to buy every word. 
When each child has done this, a new 
supply will always be available in the 
form of a new list of words to be con- 
quered. 


This plan is readily adapted to the 
keeping of a toyshop at the Christmas 
season. 

—CAaROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Our School Journey 


Tis great thrill that comes from 
planning for and participating in a 
trip to town, can only be appreciated 
by those who have spent months 
in the country or rural districts during 
these years of depression. 


The rural school I taught last year 
was located thirty miles from one of the 
largest towns in western Kansas, a 
town of seven thousand people. It 
was in the wheat belt where neighbors 
are necessarily far apart. The wind 
had blown most of the wheat from the 
ground, so money was scarce and 
prospects were the same. Con- 
sequently, none of the children’s 
homes had a radio or magazines, and 
Some of the 
children never came to town for months 
at a time. 


In November we began to plan for 
our trip that we would take to town 
during the Christmas holidays. It 
was the talk of the district. 


Finally the day arrived! ‘The seven- 
teen pupils, some older brothers and 
sisters and some of the parents filled an 
automobile and truck. 

Merchants in the town had been 
notified of their expected guests, and 
they were cordial in their entertaining. 
The city fire truck held a great attrac- 
tion for the boys. The newspaper 
offices and garages were also interest- 
ing to them. 

A picnic lunch was eaten at one of 
the lodge halls. 


The older boys derived much benefit 
from the trip as it gave them insight 
into different vocations and broadened 
their knowledge of civic relationships. 
The enjoyment of the children and the 
contribution to their lives more than 
repaid the small amount of time and 
money that was expended. 

—HAz.eE CALtison, Garden City, Kansas. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Tax “Madonna di San Sisto,” 
which we reproduce on the opening 
page of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD this 
month, tells the precious story of 
Christmas, our feast of childhood, past 
and present. A rich development of 
modern art has carried us somewhat 
away from the detailed painting of the 
old masters, but this beautiful deline- 
ation of a mother and child by Raf- 
faello Santi might be a portrait of 
today; the child looking out upon the 
world with grave wonder, the mother 
serene and detached, but symbolizing 
the watchful care and wisdom of 
guidance which all adult-child relation- 
ships should express. 

Christmas renews our faith in the 
miracle of childhood, for which the 
festival has been celebrated for so 
many years. Whatever the world 
needs in unquestioning hope, in en- 
thusiasm and gayety, in forgiveness of 
the mistakes of others, of health, of 
originality, of courage, is born with 
the child. The promise of a new 
generation, better and more fri itful 
than ours, is the Christmas gift of all 
those who hold in their hands the 
guidance of these little ones. Our 
nursery schools, establishing happier 
babyhood, our kindergartens that re- 
lease the springing fountains of the 
child’s whole nature, our socialized 
schools, are epitomized in this painting, 
which holds in its perfect rhythm of 
design the spirit of the teacher. 


Tix artist belongs in our Christ- 
mas thought. Raffaello Santi was 
born April 6, 1483, in Urbino, a little 
Italian town on the road from Rome 
to Venice. His father was also a 
painter, fortunate in the patronage of 
the good Duke of Urbino; but he kept 
a little shop where he sold corn and 
oil, and we read that at the birth of 
Raffaello, the family bought a meadow 
with a stream of running water. Raf- 
faello’s mother, the beautiful and 
gentle Magia, was his gay companion. 
We may vision the color and sunshine 
of the child Raffaello’s days in the 
Italian countryside, but both father 
and mother died when the boy was 
eleven years old. He was apprenticed 
to an Umbruan painter, Timoteo Viti, 
and his training in art began. 

Since Raffaello died at the age of 
thirty-seven, and since at the time of 


his death he had illustrated the Bible 
in murals for the Vatican in Rome, 
had made designs for a series of reli- 
gious tapestries, had achieved not only 
the “Madonna di San Sisto” but 
others of universal appeal, and was 
surrounded by a new schoool of 
sculptors, architects, painters, en- 
gravers, wood-carvers, and mosaic 
workers inspired by his teaching, we 
may know how full his short life was. 

The message he brings us is that 
of unfailing joy in work; he said once 
in a letter to a friend that painting 
was the fabric of his life. He ex- 
pressed as well a passionate striving 
after perfection without which no life 
is complete. He was continually ac- 
quiring new knowledge and assimilat- 
ing new impressions. History, philos- 
ophy, poetry, architecture, and con- 
temporary literature were to Raffaello 
as essential as food. From them, to- 
gether with constant practice of his 
art, he came to have an increasing 
facility. 


Tas “Madonna di San Sisto,” 
the figures floating in space between 
the parted curtains of the background, 
was the climax of his career. It was 
painted in Rome in his later life, the 
year 1515 or 1516, and now hangs 
in the Dresden Gallery. Popularly 
known as the Sistine Madonna, how- 
ever, it is at home in every land and 
heart, and especially at Christmas 
time. No other painting is so well 
known, has been so widely copied, 
has preserved so completely the sense 
of timelessness. Many of the copies 
as we know them have been so many 
times duplicated as to have lost the 
beauty of the original. The repro- 
duction we offer has been made from 
a photograph of the painting itself in 
the Dresden Gallery, giving you as 
closely as possible the spirit of Raf- 
faello’s touch. 


Tix spirit of unreasoning econ- 
omy in the schools still persists. 
We are faced with the necessity of 
re-educating a public which has at- 
tacked the future citizenship of our 
country in depriving children of the 
new education for the new world. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is trying to 
offer as many articles as possible that 


may be used in this process of re-educa- 
tion. Among these in our editorial 
program is “Everyday Art in the 
Schools’ which will appear in our 
January issue. Elsie Post Long, spe- 
cial teacher of art in the public schools 
in Cincinnati, is the author. She 
describes from many years’ experience 
those activities in art that enrich the 
entire course of study and have a rela- 
tionship to the children’s home and 
neighborhood. 


The encouraging development of the 
nursery school has been checked by the 
school emergency. We asked Dorothy 
Baruch to write an article expressing 
from her long experience at the Broad- 
oaks School of Education, Pasadena, 
the value to the grades of nursery-school 
education. This article, ‘“The Nurs- 
ery School’s Contribution to the 
Grades,” will come to you in January. 


Second Grade Goes North,” 
by Carolyn E. Spooner of the progres- 
sive school system of Melrose, Mass., 
will offer a unit of geography teaching 
timely for January. There will be 
another article showing the value to 
the school of the kindergarten, ‘‘Rec- 
ords Become Real in the Kinder- 
garten,” by Winifred Chamberlain. 
Walter Nichols’ article, ‘Vitalizing 
the Assembly Program,”’ gives the result 
of many years’ experience in making 
“Friday afternoons” a living part of 
the week’s work in a crowded city 
school. 


A ANUARY’S Picture of the Month 
will be Rockwell Kent’s ‘‘Winter,”’ 
described for the class in art apprecia- 
tion. Our story department will con- 
tain a true story by Frances Margaret 
Fox, Dog-Sled Adventure’’; a 
legend of Iceland adapted by Josephine 
Bouton, and a kindergarten story by 
the Editor. Miss Hanthorn’s Work 
Sheets in Social Science will feature 
Eskimo life. 


Miss Tessin’s ‘‘Art in Childhood”’ 


-has for its theme the coming months 


a correlation of art activities with 
geography. Her January pages will 
take your class to England, describing 
illustration, animal drawing, textile 
designing, a picture-map, and cut- 
paper composition. Her double-page 
poster of an English school boy will 
decorate our thousands of classrooms. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Wild Christmas 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Orxe morning in December when 
Mrs. Goose went to her door there was 
a letter for her. It was written on 
birch-bark paper, all tied with green 
grass ribbon. Mrs. Goose was so ex- 
cited that her wings fluttered and 
trembled. She opened the envelope, 
sat down in her little rocking chair, 
and put on her glasses. The letter 
was printed in queer, green wiggly 
letters. It said: 


Dear Mrs. Goose. 

Please come and spend Christmas 
with me in my river home. I will fly 
by for you at five o’clock on Christmas 
Eve. Be ready to fly up and away 
with me. 

Your flying cousin, 
MRS. WILD-GOOSE 
OF THE MARSHES. 


“My, there are lots of ‘flys’ in that 
letter,” said Mrs. Goose blinking. 
She got up from her rocking chair and 
said to herself, ‘I don’t believe I know 
how to fly. I’ve been a tame goose 
for so long that I’ve forgotten.” 

She thought for a minute, and then 
she flapped her wings. ‘No, I haven’t 
forgotten,” she told herself. 

Three-Ducks were coming over for 
a cup of hot clover tea at four o’clock. 
Mrs. Goose could hardly wait for 
them. She kept very busy till they 
came, tying up presents for her friends. 
Three yellow neckties for Three-Ducks, 
a nice new tail-comb for Mrs. 
Squirrel, little currant cakes for 
Mr. Pig and the Pop Rabbits and 
her other friends. 

“DON’T OPEN TILL 
CHRISTMAS” she wrote on 
them. ‘They can look at them 
when they have the big Animal- 
town Christmas Tree party,” 
she planned. “But J won’t be 
there.”’ Yes; she had decided to 
spend Christmas with her wild 
marsh cousin. 

At four o’clock she heard a 
quacking at the door, and ran 
to let Three-Ducks in. “It’s 
getting very cold and blowy,” 
they said, as they waddled in. 
“We think it is going to snow.” 

“I hope it won’t snow on 
Christmas Eve at five o'clock,” 


Mrs. Goose told them. ‘‘Because I 
am going away then.” She was just 
bursting to tell them her secret. 

“Away?” said Three-Ducks, blink- 
ing at her. 

“Yes, away. I am going to visit 
my cousin, Mrs. Wild Goose,” and 
she showed them the birch-bark letter. 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose, you won’t be here 
for Christmas, and our big Animal- 
town party,” said Three-Ducks. 

“No.” 

“Why, we'll miss you so much!” 

“T’'ll miss you, too.” 

“And you'll not like the cold, out- 
doors way your cousin lives. She 
doesn’t have a cozy home like yours. 
She sleeps in a wet river place.” 

Mrs. Goose poured the tea. ‘Yes, 
but she IS my cousin,’’ she told Three- 
Ducks. “Our mothers were sister 
geese. I have decided to go.” 

They drank their tea and they 
talked some more about it, but Three- 
Ducks couldn’t change Mrs. Goose’s 
mind. She was determined to go on 
Christmas Eve, and that was all there 
was about it. 


tL the day before Christmas 
Mrs. Goose was very busy. She 
tied little bunches of holly berries on 
her friends’ presents. She packed a 


little bag with her long gray night- 
gown and funny white nightcap and 


feather-brush. She swept her house 
and left it in order. Then she put on 
her new yellow shoes and gay green 
dress and bright red shawl, and black- 
hat-with-a-feather-in-it. And when 
she looked at herself in the glass she 
said, ‘“There I am; I look very hand- 
some, really. I hope my cousin will 


be proud of me.” 

“Tap, tap, tap.” That was Three- 
Ducks at the door. They had come 
to see her off. “Scratch, scratch, 


squeak.’”” That was Mrs. Squirrel. 
Then came Mr. Pig and Mr. Gobbler 
and the Pop Rabbits. It was very 
exciting, coming to see Mrs. Goose fly 
off, like waiting to see a balloon go up, 
or something. ‘‘Do you KNOW how 
to fly?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Yes, 
I know,” answered Mrs. Goose. 

They all went outdoors to watch 
for Mrs. Wild Goose. The wind made 
little scurry tracks in the snow, and 
there were gray clouds scudding over. 
“I wish she’d hurry,” said Mrs. Goose, 
drawing her shawl closer around her. 
“I’m cold,” 

“I wish you’d change your mind,” 
sighed Mrs. Squirrel. “I hate to 
think of you flying around loose in 
the sky somewhere. Don’t go.” 

“Yes, I’m going,” said Mrs. Goose 
firmly. 

“I don’t believe her cousin is com- 
ing,” Three-Ducks whispered. ‘It’s 


‘five minutes past five already.” 


But just then there was a far- 
away honking sound. In a min- 
ute a wild goose appeared, coming 
from behind a cloud. She came 
nearer and nearer; she flew over 
Mrs. Goose’s chimney. 

“There she is— good-bye,” 
said Mrs. Goose, flapping her 
big wings. 

But there she stayed, right on 
the ground. 

“Try again,” said Three-Ducks. 

She flapped and flapped, but 
she did not rise. 

“Take off your clothes!’’ came 
a wild voice from the sky. 
‘“Throw down your bag! You're 
too heavy!’ And there was a 
sound like laughter. 

So Mrs. Goose took off her 
dress, her shawl and her hat, and 
threw her bag down on the ground. 
She flapped her wings again, and 
up she rose with a great noise. 
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But she had forgotten to take off her 
shoes; they fell down, as she flew away, 
and whacked Mr. Pig on the nose. It 
made him sneeze very loud and he 
did not care for it at all. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Goose,” they all 
called. 

“Good-bye,” she called back to 
them, as she went higher and higher. 

“There she goes, for her wild 
Christmas,”’ said Three-Ducks. “We 
hope she has a good time.” They 
gulped hard, for they missed her 
already. ‘We'd better take her 
things into the house, and lock the 
door the way she told us to and put 
the key under the mat. There she 
flies over the pine tree tops. There 
are going to be lots of presents for her 
at the Christmas party to-morrow, 
and she won’t be here to get them. 
She said she’d open them when she 
got back.” 

“Maybe she won’t GET back,” 
sighed Mrs. Squirrel. ‘“‘Maybe we'll 
never see her again.” And they all 
began to cry a little, feeling so sad on 
Christmas Eve at quarter past five 
o'clock. 


Ay nine o’clock, when Three- 
Ducks came back from a little visit 
at Mrs. Squirrel’s there was a light 
shining out of Mrs. Goose’s window. 

“Who could be there?” they said. 
“Mrs. Goose is away. We must see.” 

So they went very carefully and 
peeked in the window. There was 
Mrs. Goose with her gray nightgown 
and white nightcap on, warming her 
wings before the fire! 

‘“Tap-tap-tap” at the door went 
Three-Ducks, with excited bills. They 
were so glad! 

“Shh!” cried Mrs. Goose, as she let 
them in. “Yes, I’m back. Whisper! 
Yes, my wings are tired. Whisper! 
Hush. My wild Cousin Goose is here. 
She’s in my bed sleeping. She has 
come to spend Christmas with me.” 

“But we thought you were going to 
spend Christmas with her!”’ 

“TI did spend two hours with her,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “It seemed like 
days. Yes, you were right, Three- 
Ducks. Her house is very cold; right 
by the river, just frozen rattly reeds; 
lumps of ice; wind blowing your 
feathers this way and that. One of 
my best tail feathers blew right out! 
She had a few wintergreen berries 
stuck around. We ate those. ‘This 
is our Christmas dinner, really,’ said 
my cousin. ‘But we'll have it now, 
instead of tomorrow. Wouldn’t you 
like to spend Christmas Day flying, 


my tame cousin? You need practice. 
You haven’t used your wings for so 
long that you fly very badly. To- 
morrow we'll go far over those snow- 
covered hills.’ ”’ 

“How cold and unpleasant,” shiv- 
ered Three-Ducks. “What did you 
say?” 

“T said, ‘Now I’ve had a sort of a 
Christmas with you and a nice berry 
meal, please come back with me to my 
house and see what Christmas there is 
like. We give presents to each other. 
We have a party and lots of laughing 
and dancing, and we try to make each 
other happy and full of pleasant feel- 
ings.’ And do you know she had 
never heard of a party in a house be- 
side a fire. She didn’t know what 
giving presents was! Awfully wild, J 
think! Well, I talked and talked, and 
after a while she said she would 
come.”’ 

“And she’s here now, sleeping in 
your bed?” asked Three-Ducks. 
do let us have a peek at her, please.”’ 

“Will you be very quiet? Will you 
put your feet down softly, and not 
quack ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” 

So Mrs. Goose lit a candle, and they 
stepped softly to the bedroom. She 
held the light up high, so they could 
see better. 

But there was no one in the bed! 
The covers were thrown back, as 
though some one had got out in a 
hurry, and there was one long feather 
on the blanket. 

“Why, she’s GONE,” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking at the open window. 

“She’s flown away. She can’t be 
tame any more than you can be wild,” 
said Three-Ducks, wisely. 

“Our mothers were sister geese,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. ‘But "WE 


don’t seem to belong in the same 
family.” 

“And you'll be here for the Christ- 
mas party after all,” laughed Three- 
Ducks. 

Mrs. Goose laughed, too. “I'll have 
another nice Animaltown Christmas,” 
she said. 


They had the very happiest 
Christmas in the Animaltown school- 


house. They remembered all the 
young animals, with very special 
presents. They took a hot dinner to 


blind Old Mother Owl who lived in 
the woods all alone and didn’t come 
to parties. They had a tree trimmed 
with strings of pop-corn and ripe nuts 
and dried berries, and all the bright 
pretty little things that they could 
find. Mrs. Pop Rabbit made a big 
silver star for the top of the tree from 
some silver gum papers that she had 
found on the road that led over the 
hill to the town. 

Of course they all gave each other 
presents; and they had great fun 
opening them. They sang and squeaked 
animal songs, and the refreshments 
were just delicious. Mrs. Goose was 
so happy that she got all mixed up. 
She dropped nuts into her tea instead 
of lemon, said “Happy Birthday” to. 
Mr. Pig instead of “‘Merry Christmas,” 
and, when it was time to go home, she 
put her overshoes on her wings instead 
of on her big yellow feet. But no one 
cared; they were so glad to have her 
back again. 

“It really was awful, seeing you go 
up in the sky like that,’’ Three-Ducks 
told her. ‘You won’t ever fly away 
again, will you?” 

And Mrs. Goose said, ‘“‘No. 
wild Christmas is enough for me.”’ 


One 


How the Camel Got His Scornful Look 


Translated from Korean Folklore by BERTA METZGER 


Wr: the Lord of Heaven created 
the camel he was very much like other 
animals. He started to walk out upon 
the desert and found that his feet sank 
into the sand, and he made little prog- 
ress. So he returned to the Lord of 
Heaven and complained: “I long to 
live upon the beautiful desert, but my 
four small feet sink into the sand like 
sticks. I pray you, reshape them so 
they will carry me over the desert.” 

So the Lord of Heaven remodeled 
the camel’s feet, and made them large 
and flat. Then the camel returned to 
the desert, and plop-plopped over the 


sand with the greatest ease, and he was 
much pleased with himself. He had 
not gone far, however, when he was 
overcome with hunger and thirst, and 
he turned round and plop-plopped 
back. He went a second time to the 
Lord of Heaven and said: 

““My feet carry me over the desert 
with the greatest ease, but I can go 
only a short distance when I am over- 
come with hunger and thirst. I pray 
you, change my body so I can carry 
enough food and drink for many days.” 

Then the Lord of Heaven good na- 
turedly reshaped the camel a second 
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time, and back he went to the desert. 
He found that he could carry food and 
drink for many days, but whenever he 
met other animals they stood about 
and laughed and laughed, and cried 
out: 

“See his humps, and his lumps, and 
his pancake feet!’’ 

This hurt the pride of the camel, and 
he hastened back to the Lord of Heaven 
a third time and complained: 
“Wherever I go the other animals of 


your creation stand about and laugh. 


and cry, ‘See his humps, and his lumps, 
and his pancake feet!’ I pray you, 
change me back to my original form.” 
The Lord of Heaven replied; ‘That, 
even I, cannot do.” 
Then the camel went away and 
thought and thought. At last he re- 


Night-Before-Christmas Boy. 


turned for the fourth time to the Lord 
of Heaven and said: “I ask but one 
thing more. 
so that I may gaze down upon other 
animals and make them believe they 
are inferior to me.” 

The Lord of Heaven laughed heart- 
ily. But he gave the camel’s chin an 
upward shove, and pushed his nose 
back a trifle so that he looked as if he 
smelled something disagreeable. Then 
off into the desert the camel plop- 
plopped on his large pancake feet. He 
carried his humps and his lumps 
proudly. Whenever he met other 
animals, he sniffed and looked down 
his nose at them with large and glassy 
eyes. And to this day, all animals, 
including men, shrink before the dis- 
dainful look of the camel. 


Clement Moore 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Counc home from church on 
Christmas Eve, running along the 
snowy lanes between Trinity Church 
in old New York and Chelsea Farm 
where he lived, Clement was thinking 
about Santa Claus. It was a very 
cold Christmas time, and Trinity 
Church where his father was one of 
the clergy had been bitter cold. The 
old ladies and gentlemen had warm 
cushions and little charcoal stoves in 
their pews, but not Clement. He had 
to sit still, shivering, as he listened to 
his father preach. He had counted 
the long row of stern deacons in the 
front pews. But, looking at the moon- 
light trickling in through the leaded 
glass windows, listening to the merry 
jingle of sleigh-bells outside, Clement 
had made a great wish in church. He 
had wished that this Christmas Eve 
he might be allowed to hang up his 
stocking. 

He was eight years old in this year 
of our story, 1787. His full name was 
Clement Clarke Moore, and his family 
had seen the Island of Manhattan 
change from a settlement of plump 
Dutchmen and Indian fur-traders to 
quite a town. Their estate, Chelsea 
Farm, was on the outskirts of New 
York, near the western shore of Man- 
hattan Island where the Hudson River 
flowed into the ocean, and where 
Clement could watch the new four- 
horse stage-coaches rolling along, at 
four-pence a mile, up to Albany. 
Clement felt that he was living in 
thrilling times. Packet-boats arrived 
at New York from Europe twice a 
month. Peanut and molasses candy, 


a new and toothsome sweet, could be 
had in big chunks at the candy store. 
And Santa Claus had come to New 
York. 

He had come slowly and under pro- 
test. The Dutch who had settled New 
York, Clement’s grandmother told 
him, had left Saint Nicholas behind in 
Holland. This was too bad, for the 
Dutch boys and girls missed setting 
out their wooden shoes for him to fill 
on Christmas Eve. They missed lay- 
ing out Saint Nicholas’ supper of 
doughnuts and coffee before they went 
to bed, and finding the plate and cup 
empty, with ashes scattered about on 
Christmas morning. And it must have 
been sad for the grown-ups too, who 
had-loved the gifts of Saint Nicholas in 
their childhood days in Holland. 

But all at once, Santa Claus had 
arrived in New York. Clement lis- 
tened for his sleigh bells on the frosty 
air as he trudged home. He looked 
up through the moonlight for the 
reindeer, which Santa Claus drove 
down from the forests of the North 
to New York. From the scattered 
farms that Clement passed on his way 
home, big red brick chimneys waited 
for Santa to climb down. Inside, 
above the fireplaces, he knew that 
boys and girls had hung up their 
hand-knitted stockings for Santa Claus 
to fill. If only he, Clement Moore, the 
minister’s boy, might hang his stock- 
ing too! 


Cuemenr was the only child and 
his father and mother planned that 


Give me a superior look - 


he should be a minister in Trinity 
Church when he grew up. He had 
few playthings and not a great deal 
of play time. Because Santa Claus 
had been forbidden so long in New 
York, he had not yet been invited to 
visit Clement. Very likely he would 
not find Chelsea Farm this year either. 
Stamping the snow off his feet, Clement 
went quietly in the house and into 
the candle-lighted parlor, where there 
was a good place to hang a Christmas 
stocking above the grate. There was 
no one there, not even a mouse to 
break the stillness. 

Clement sat down a moment in one 
of the stiff chairs that had slippery 
black horsehair seats. In the center 
of the room was a round table and on 
it a bouquet of wax flowers under a 
glass dome, and the large family Bible. 
On the black and white marble mantel 
above the grate were two poodle dogs 
made of china that had sat there be- 
side two silver candlesticks ever since 
Clement could remember. On a side 
table stood a silver basket of apples 
and a plate of plump sugared dough- 
nuts. No one in Clement’s home ever 
went hungry, but he had no appetite 
this Christmas Eve. His grandmother 
and his mother were upstairs, he knew. 
His father had not yet come in from 
church. Clement took off one of his 
thick red wool stockings, thinking as 
he did so, that it was perhaps wrong. 
He went softly across the thick carpet 
with its pattern of big colored flowers, 
like little islands in a green sea. He 
fastened the stocking above the man- 
telpiece by setting one of the china 
dogs on it. As an old friend, the dog 
would perhaps bring a boy’s empty 
stocking to Santa Claus’ attention, 
Clement hoped. Then he tiptoed to bed. 


sleigh bells splintered 
the frosty air. Small soot-smudged 
faces peered up through waiting chim- 
neys. Moonlight on snow-covered 
roofs showed Santa Claus the way. 
Along he came to old New York. As 
his reindeer soared above the farms and 
brick houses, the old saint noticed that 
this Island of Manhattan where his 
Dutch children had settled was itself 


.the shape of a long stocking; the toe 


at the Battery where the packet-boats 
came in, and the heel in the farm lands 
in Chelsea. He found a flat roof with 
a wide chimney right at the heel of 
Manhattan and glided down upon it. 
He peered down the chimney and saw 
a faithful china dog holding a boy’s 
stocking to a mantelpiece. Merry 
(Continued on page 42) 
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CRADLE SONG 
By F. R. Hiccrns 


Out in the dark something complains, 
Is it the wild dove’s purr? 

And something knocks, as if the rain 
Comes softly to our door; 

Then sleep, sleep, my darling— 

Sleep until the bow-legged crows 
Walk the fields of barley. 


May nothing nose the gentle birds, 
Abroad in the crawl of night, 
Nor the cock, with wings upon his spurs, 
Until the peep of light; 
Then sleep to my long rocking; 
Sleep as the little winds that sleep 
All safely in God’s pocket— 
Yes, safely in God’s pocket, 
Sleep, my darling. 
Copyright, ‘‘The London Observer."’ 


MINCEMEAT 
By E.izABETH GOULD 


Sing a song of mincemeat, 
Currants, raisins, spice, 
Apples, sugar, nutmeg, 
Everything that’s nice, 
Stir it with a ladle, 
Wish a lovely wish, 
Drop it in the middle 
Of your well-filled dish, 
Stir again for Good Luck, 
Pack it all away 
Tied in little jars and pots, 
Until Christmas Day. 
Copyright, ‘Child Education,”” London, England. 


DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
By Joan PATrEN TOWNE 


is for Children who help trim the tree, 
is the Holly for windows, you see, 

is for Ribbons all lying about, 

is for Icicles inside and out. 

is the Star they will put at the top, 

is the Tinsel they bought at a shop, 

is for Mother who smiles at their fun, 
is for All the things still to be done, 
for the Secrets—she has for each one. 
Reprinted by Permission. 


Poems for Christmas 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


SNOW-SHEEP 
By R. RUSSELL PORTER 


The frightened snow-wreaths hurry 
Like huddling sheep 
Before the plodding shepherd. 
The collies of the wind 
Keep at their heels. 
Copyright, The Sun. 


HANDY-SPANDY 


Handy-Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy 

Loves plum-cake and sugar-candy. 

He bought some at a grocer’s shop, 

And pleased, away went, hop, hop, hop! 
—Mother Goose. 


WELCOME 


Now Christmas is come 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And call all our neighbors together; 
And when they appear 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather. 
—Old Rhyme. 


WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR 


Hey, my lad, ho, my lad! 
Here’s a New Broom. 

Heaven’s your housetop 
And Earth is your room. 


Tuck up your shirtsleeves, 
There’s plenty to do— 

Look at the muddle 
That’s waiting for you! 


Dust in the corners 
And dirt on the floor, 

Cobwebs still clinging 
To window and door. 


Hey, my lad! ho, my lad! 
Nimble and keen— 

Here’s your New Broom, my lad! 
See you sweep clean. 


From ‘‘Come, Christmas,"’ by Eleanor Farjeon. Copyright, 
1928, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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Why Not Special Promotions? 


EVERETT E. ROBIE 


Principal, Cloonon School, Stamford, Connecticut 


Taree is nothing so stagnant 
within a school as non-promotion. 
A teacher having a high percentage of 
failures in her class during the school 
year is not doing her duty to all, pro- 
vided theclass beof average intelligence. 
If she has several at the end of the year 
who cannot be promoted, instead of 
only two or three, it is usually her 
fault. Likewise, a teacher who does 
not want to accept a specially pro- 
moted pupil during the school year is 
afraid of doing a little extra work. 
Surely, no teacher can condemn this 
pupil before she even knows who he is 
or before he has entered her room. 
Nor can she justify her action in not 
doing all possible for him when he 
has entered her room, in order to 
ascertain whether or not he should 
have received the promotion. Again, 
if a teacher has no pupil in her room to 
promote at any time during the school 
year, she does not yet know enough 
about the possibilities of her pupils. 
I cannot conceive of a room of from 
between twenty-five and thirty-five 
pupils, in which there would not be 
several promotions during the school 
year. 

I realize that special promotions 
often present problems difficult to 
solve. It is my belief that this condi- 
tion exists to some extent in all 
elementary schools, owing to several 
factors, some of which are: 


The teacher’s hesitation to promote, 
because— 

She fears that the teacher receiving 
the pupil may not consider him ready 
for or worthy of promotion. 

If she promotes a few, she will 
undoubtedly receive a few others from 
a lower grade, provided a united 
campaign for special promotions has 
been launched in all grades at one time. 
Consequently, her already heavy 
teaching load will be much heavier 
than before, because the pupils leaving 
were her best, and presented no prob- 
lems. Her new pupils must be brought 
up to grade before she attempts to 
carry them along with the grade. 

She does not have enough confidence 
in the pupil. 

Her inability to judge a pupil’s 
possibilities. 


Her policy of “let him alone,” 
because he is all right where he is. 

Her desire to retain the best pupils 
to inspire the rest of the class, often to 
the detriment of those retained. 

Her lack of realization that some 
pupils can do the work of a grade in 


Promotion is the reward of real effort, 
in business, in education, in play. 
If some of our brightest pupils have 
to wait a whole year for advancement, 
we may kill their spirit of ambition. 
Mr. Robie does not believe in ‘‘skip- 
ping” entire grades, but he has found 
from experience that there is nothing 
more beneficial and healthful to the 
life of a school than the knowledge of 
parent, pupil, and teacher that a pupil 
will progress as fast as he is able; that 
his teacher is awake to his abilities 
and disabilities. 

This plan which Mr. Robie described 
to us as “A country idea in a city 
school” was not formulated for publica- 
tion until he had proved its value over 
a trial of several years in his own 
school. 


half the time it takes others; in other 
words, insufficient regard for individual 
differences. 


Very few pupils pass through the 
grades without a retardation some- 
where along the line, owing to illness 
or other causes. This means that we 
seldom find pupils too young for special 
promotion. On the contrary, we often 
find that the reason why certain pupils 
are doing good work is that they are 
older than the average pupils within 
the grade. To be sure, there are a few 
instances where pupils have been 
pushed on until they are in sixth grade 
at the age of eight or nine years, but 
these instances are rare. Ordinarily, 


a pupil having received one and some- — 


times two special promotions, arrives 
at the junior high school at about the 
proper age. If this be doubted, one 
has only to study the Personal Record 
Cards of a first-year junior high group, 
list those who received special promo- 
tions in the first six grades, and com- 
pare their ages. 


For several years I endeavored to 
enlist teachers in a concerted, special 
promotion movement, but always with 
little success. Some would promote 
none, others two or three. Many who 
did so did not believe in the idea. A 
few who received pupils specially 
promoted made only a feeble endeavor 
to bring them up to grade. Although 
it was pointed out clearly that our aim 
was not to promote regardless of 
health, age and ability, the appeal in 
the main had a lukewarm reception. 

During the school year of 1930-31 
the situation was studied more closely 
than ever. ‘Teachers were urged fre- 
quently to be on the lookout: (1) for 
pupils who were becoming ‘“‘scientific 
loafers” because they could progress 
more rapidly, if sent on; (2) for pupils 
who had been unfortunate in having 
missed much work, owing to frequent 
illnesses or accidents; (3) for pupils 
who were surpassing the others because 
of more rapid development; (4) for 
pupils who might need to be trans- 
ferred to a slower grade in the respec- 
tive grade-group, and (5) for pupils 
who, with a little extra outside help, 
could easily do the work of the next 
higher grade. It was believed that 
this study of individual differences 
would foster a spirit of willingness to 
advance those pupils who deserved it, 
but this was not the case. 


the idea was 
conceived that teachers might not 
object to special promotions, if they 
were not called on to assume a heavier 
teaching load. This could be made 
possible by placing all specially pro- 
moted pupils together in one room, 
regardless of their grade, and putting 
them in charge of a teacher who had 
just been relieved of a second grade. 
She had been teaching in this grade 
while another teacher had been on a 
leave of absence from September to 
February. An appeal to the teachers 
gave us twenty-two pupils from the 
kindergarten classes and first four 
grades. We had previously decided 
that it was not feasible to put children 
above the fourth into this class. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Worthwhile Books 


Then-and-Now Books 
Man’s Long Climb. By Marion Lansing 


Illustrated. 154 Pages. Little, Brown 
and Co., Boston. $1.75. 
Our Beginnings in The Past. . By Daniel 


C. Knowlton and Armand J. Gerson. 
Illustrated. 242 Pages. American Book 
Company, New York. $0.76. 


100,000 Whys. A Trip Around the Room. 
By M. Illin. Illustrated. 138 Pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$1.50. 


reading in social 
science, especially the classroom library 
collection, will be enriched by these 
books. They answer with simplicity 
and accuracy the questions of the boy 
and girl who wonder. The treatment 
is untechnical and the vocabulary 
suitable for the eight-to-twelve age. 

“Man’s Long Climb” is written 
around the thought that while the 
adult accepts everyday tools and 
processes without question, the child 
would like to know the origins of these. 
This questioning attitude is met by 
accounts of the evolution of speech, 
shelter, cooking utensils, the wheel 


with its amazing effect upon the 
progress of civilization, numbers, 
timepieces, boats, metals, musical 


instruments, and the vast associative 
processes that relate these to daily living. 
The information is given through well- 
told stories and modern drawings. 


“Our Beginnings in The Past” 
is a story of mankind for young 
readers. The authors, Dr. Knowlton, 
Professor of Education, New York 
University, and Dr. Gerson, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia, have built a first book in 
history that stresses man’s relation- 
ships, both as to time and causation. 
The men of the Stone Age, the begin- 
nings of architecture, homes, clothing, 
families, tribes and nations as exempli- 
fied in the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans, are 
presented with simplicity of word pic- 
tures, excellent illustrations integrated 
with the reading units, and a suitable 
vocabulary for the later primary grades. 
Questions to answer and things to do at 
the end of each chapter give the book a 
place in the activity program. 


The “‘now” of daily life forms the 
theme of M. Illin’s book, ‘100,000 


Whys.” The chapters take children 
for a trip of exploration about a plainly 
furnished room and explain such every- 
day matters as why we drink water, 
what it is and how powerful, when 
persons began to wash, why you can 
skate on ice and not on the floor. At 
the stove one discovers all about fire: 
how long ago persons discovered its 
uses and how to control it, why 
matches light, why water doesn’t 
burn, what becomes of firewood when 
it is burned, why we blow on a match 
to put it out. On the trip one visits 
the sink, the stove, the table, the shelf, 
the china closet, and the clothes 
closet, and learns simple experiments 
that will increase our store of knowl- 
edge. 

M. Illin is the Russian author who 
wrote “Black on White, The Story 
of the Alphabet,’ and ““What Time Is 
It? The Story of the Clock.’ All 
three books take high rank in teaching 
value combined with story interest. 


Shamrock V’s Wild Voyage Home. By 
Captain Irving Johnson. _ Illustrated. 
280 Pages. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 


Sails will always carry young and 
old over seas of adventure, whether or 
not we find ourselves in an age of 
steam and electricity. From the ship 
a boy makes and sails in the home pond 
to the great yacht whose voyages com- 
pare in thrill with those old ones of our 
clipper era, no story is so engrossing 
as the log of a sailing vessel. Such a 
book is Captain Johnson’s story of his 
experiences as second officer in com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Lipton’s racer, 
Shamrock V, and the trip he made 
back to England after the yacht’s 
defeat by the Enterprise. Hurricanes, 
a narrow escape from shipwreck and 
starvation, are recorded as all in the 
day’s sailing. Life on shipboard with 
hardship, gayety, stories, songs, and 
cheery acceptance of whatever the sea 
brought in the way of calm or storms is 
described as every boy longs to experi- 
ence it. 

After arriving in port Captain 
Johnson roved about Europe, having 
his own curious nautical kind of 


experiences. He saw each country 
with original interest; picturesque 
waterfronts, out-of-the-way byways 


and trails, village life in France and 
Switzerland, and the people from the 


level of a bicycle or their cobblestones, 
rather than from a touring car. The 
accounts he gives of Europe seen 
through a mariner’s eyes, and the illus- 
trations made from Captain Johnson’s 
photographs, give the book a place in 
the teaching of geography. 

Captain Johnson next worked his 
way to America in the Olympic, 
concluded he was glad to be home, yet 
hurried off to be in a yacht race back 
to England. When he got across, he 
contrived to go as seaman in the 
renowned Fastnet Race which is sailed 
over the most difficult ocean race 
course in the world. 

The author will be remembered for 
his earlier book, ‘‘Round the Horn in a 
Square Rigger.”” He writes with a 
simplicity and authority that are most 
appealing. Both books prove to 
readers from eight-years-old to eighty- 
years-young that dreams of adventure 
may be realized. 


Rare Picture Books 
Get-A-Way and Harry Janos. The Book- 


of Maud and Miska Petersham. IIllus- 
trated. Unpaged. The Viking Press, 
New York. $2.00. 


The Story of Babar, the Little Elephant. 
By Jean de Brunhoii. Illustrated. 48 Pages. 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, New 
York. $3.00. 


The Hen That Kept House. 
L. Brock. Illustrated. 
A. Knopf, New York. 


By Emma 
Unpaged. Alfred 
$1.50. 


Orxce in a while a picture book is 
made, so original, cosmopolitan and 
ageless that it becomes a literary 
inheritance of childhood. Long after 
the children for whom it was created 
have grown, this book lives because of 
the dream journey it took with them, 
its artistry and its deep emotional 
appeal. Such books did Tenniel illus- 
trate, and Kate Greenaway, Walter 
Crane, and L. Leslie Brooke. 

Today in our own country we find 
this engaging book at its best, and 
approaching the high standards set by 
European artists who have cultivated 
picture-book art more extensively and 
longer than we. Three of the new 
juveniles arrest our attention because 
they are, in the first place, works of 
art; then, because they are rich in 
old-world charm, and are blessed with 
a background of humor. 
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The Petershams, in their new book, 
“‘Get-a-Way and Harry Janos,” bring 
to life in beautiful colored and black- 
and-white lithographs, certain toys 
which they discovered in museums and 
shops all over America and Europe, 
in Egypt, Turkey, and Palestine. 
Get-a-Way is an old toy horse from 
America; Harry Janos is the famous 
story-character of Hungary, a wooden 
soldier who is continually getting 
into trouble because of his boasting. 
Together these two travel to a land 
where old toys become new and gay 
again. Among the toys that come to 
life in the many pictures are an Egyp- 
tian bread-maker of 2000 B.C., now 
in the Leyden Museum; a terra cotta 
gentleman and his horse, also of the 
year 2000 B.C., from Rhodes; an 
English doll of 1830 from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London, and 
Hopi Indian dolls from our own land. 


“The Story of Babar, the Little 
Elephant” is a translation from the 
French by Merle Haas of a joyous 
picture book which has charmed 50,000 
small persons in Paris and the prov- 
inces and should meet with as enthusi- 
astic a welcome here. The illus- 
trations in five colors are as typical of 
France as the humor of the story. The 
quality that gives the book its fascina- 
tion for older children is the naive and 
ingenuous character of Babar himself 
and a kind of universal pathos with 
which the artist has endowed his 
human beings as well as his engaging 
elephant families. From the first page 
where Babar’s mother swings her baby 
in his hammock with her trunk, to 
the wedding celebration in the forest 
where lions and gazelles and snakes 
and little birds dance together, every 
page of the book gives delight. The 
old lady with whom Babar lives in 
luxury in a French town is as well 
conceived as Babar himself. We find 
it hard to forget the scene in which she 
stands lonely on her balcony while 
Babar and his cousins, Arthur and 
Celeste, drive away to glory in the 
forest. 


Emma Brock’s hen, together with a 
well-intentioned duck and a rabbit, 
try to keep house for a day in the 
Basque country, which this artist 
knows and loves. The story tells how 
Labourd, an old peasant, and all his 
children and grandchildren, went away 
from the farmhouse to tend to business 
one fine morning and left the old 
woman to keep house. But soon 
afterwards she went away too, and her 
cat after her. When Kokoko, the 
hen, saw them go, she announced that 


she would keep house, and she called in 
her friends, the duck and the rabbit. 
How they kept house! They drank 
the cider and upset the beds and spilled 
the soup and broke the dishes and what 
not. When Labourd and his family 
came home in the evening—what a 
scene! 

Miss Brock’s pictures of the country, 
the farmhouse and barnyard, and the 
quaint Basque people are all that one 
would expect from the author of 
“The Greedy Goat,” Market! 
To Market!” and ‘The Runaway 
Sardine.”’ 


Good Times in School 
Happy Holidays. By Eleanor Graham. 
Illustrated. 248 Pages. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 


88 Successful Play Activities. 119 Pages. 
National Recreation Association, New 
York. $0.60. 


Dancing in the Elementary School. By 
the Committee on Dancing of the American 
Physical Education Association. 134 
Pages. A.S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $1.00. 


Mis GRAHAM has added this 
volume to her ‘Welcome Christmas,”’ 
a gay and informational description 
of the holidays we keep, and a whole 
bagful of those of other lands. As in 
her first book, the author has tied 
together her chapters of description 
with a running story of a family of 
children who celebrate the great days 
of the year in the most delightful 
fashion. 

From January to December, each 
chapter is a month and everything 
relating to the holiday times during 
that month are featured. Many of 
us have never heard of Plough Mon- 
day, Oak Apple Day, or Midsummer 
Watch, but these are national mile- 
stones of Europe. The complete au- 
thenticity and freshness of “Happy 
Holidays” gives it a classroom value, 
in stimulating a feeling of world 
neighborliness, and arousing interest 
in little-known folkways. 


The National Recreation Associa- 
tion has issued “88 Successful Play 
Activities” in a new edition, with in- 
creased helpfulness and a greater 
variety of things todo. Here are the 
old-time games, with new ones, which 
children can play among themselves. 
Here, too, are handcraft, drama, music, 
and nature plays. Although the play- 
ground and schoolroom will enjoy the 
activities all the year round, the book 
has special value for holidays. Shows 
and exhibits are described. Winter 


sports, including thrilling sled contests, 
snow sculpture, and snow games are 
suggested. And for indoors, miniature 
villages, the construction of sand 
plays, and puppetry are offered. There 
could hardly be more fun and physical 
education packed between covers than 
in this small brochure. 


“Dancing in the Elementary School’’ 
is written from the experience of many 
specialists in rhythm, interpretive 
work, and the adaptations of the dance 
to children’s age levels. Because the 
elementary school child is ceaselessly 
active in body and mind, his instinct 
to express himself in motion may be 
utilized in acquiring skill of movement. 
His interest in the physical world is 
intense; he loves to imitate animals, 
birds, the rain, the wind; he lives also 
in his imagination, with fairies, elves, 
and giants. With the machine age, 
has come the child’s impulse to inter- 
pret in bodily movement the engine, 
the tractor, the truck, the crane. All 
these interests may be utilized in the 
dance, with beauty of line and joy in 
the dramatic interpretation. 

Methods of teaching dancing, basic 
movements, correlation of dancing 
with other school activities, dancing 
for boys, instrumental accompaniment 
for dancing, and teacher training in 
the dance are presented in this book, 
each subject by a teacher who has 
practiced what she advocates. The 
modern outlook of the book commends 
it, and the clearness and economy with 
which it is written are also points in 
its favor. 


Realistic Picture Books 

Johnny Round the World. By Andre 
and William La Varre. Illustrated with 
Photographs. 59 Pages. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. $2.00. 


The Train Book. By William Clayton 
Pryor. Illustrated with Photographs. 107 
Pages. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York. $1.00. 


Ti: interest of children in real- 
life picture books interpreting our 
changing world has encouraged the use 
of artistic photographs for illustrations. 
Textbooks in geography and social 
science have been doing this for some 


‘time, but the opportunity for larger 


illustrations and printing on heavier 
paper which picture books offer is 
resulting in a new kind of informational 
book, of new beauty and timely inter- 
est. Two such books are among the 
season’s offerings and immediately 
commend themselves for kinder- 
garten-primary use. 
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“Johnny Round thé World” is a 
child’s travel book, the illustrations of 
foreign-child types that illustrate it 
having been taken by the author on a 
recent trip around the globe. Opposite 
each picture of one of today’s national 
child neighbors is a brief description 
of the native scene as the book’s hero, 
Johnny, saw it. Because we are some- 
what prone to accept yesterday’s 
pictures of foreign children so far as 
costume and background are con- 
cerned, this book is a truly valuable 
one for the teacher who wishes to 
correlate it with first lessons in 
geography. 

Mr. Pryor has given us a much- 
needed picture book in “The Train 
Book.” From the thrilling jacket on 
which a modern locomotive speeds 
toward us, to the last page where the 
story children wave good-bye from an 
observation car, the book is authentic 
and educational. It tells the story, 
by means of many photographs and 
brief running text on accompanying 
pages, of the overnight railway journey 
by these children and their parents. 
The ticket window, the interior of the 
Pullman train, a railroad yard with 
switches and signal system, the han- 
dling of freight, safety devices at train 
- crossings, and the construction of 
tracks, are pictured and described in a 
way that will delight and teach every 
child, and supply the school browsing 
table with valuable teaching material. 


Now Christmas Comes 
(Continued from page 15) 


or pass up the center aisle to the 
front of the room, singing ‘Jingle 
Bells” or “Deck the Walls with 
Holly.”” When they have finished 
singing they should be seated. 


PROPERTIES 


Table, chairs and any other living- 
room furniture available. 

A fireplace would add to the effect. 
Care should be taken not to clutter the 
stage. 

An undecorated tree in a firm stand- 
ard. 

Ornaments for the tree; star, bells, 
Santa Claus, dolls dressed as shepherds 
and angels, blue birds, cornucopias, 
gold, silver, and colored balls, green 
and red streamers, two small red 
candles in holders, two larger green 
ones for candle sticks and one tall 
tapering white candle in pewter, brass 
or glass holder. 

One record of bell music. 


SAVERTISING PAGHS REWOVED 


Be sure all ornaments have a 
string or wire attached ready for hang- 
ing on the tree. 

Christmas cards, seals, writing mate- 
rial. 

Articles to be used as gifts, wrapping 
paper, ribbons and book. 


Why Not Special Promotions? 
(Continued from page 36) 


Consequently, pupils promoted from 
the fourth and fifth grades were sent 
directly to the fifth and sixth grades, 
and those of the sixth grades were 
promoted to the junior high school. 

The room had all the ear-marks of a 
small country school, and was com- 
posed of the following: Grade 1, 4 
pupils; Grade 2, 5 pupils; Grade 3, 
8 pupils; Grade 4, 5 pupils. These 
were separated into sections, a row of 
seats being reserved for each grade. 
The writer made frequent observations 
during the remaining five months of 
the school year, February till June, 
and the teacher gave frequent tests, in 
order to learn whether pupils were 
progressing rapidly enough to be ready 
for another new grade or not in Septem- 
ber. By the latter part of May we 
were all quite pleased with the experi- 
ment, as the results we had obtained 
by testing were favorable. Many of 
the teachers became interested, and 
asked us many questions concerning 
the progress of our venture. It should 
be understood that, although social 
studies were not entirely neglected, 
the major part of the daily schedule 
was made up of the two most essential 
subjects, English and arithmetic. 

A special Personal-Record Card was 
kept by the teacher for each pupil, 
on which were included the child’s 
chronological and mental ages, intelli- 
gence quotient, accomplishments, and 
the teacher’s remarks. In only three 
cases did the teacher doubt the pupils’ 
ability to be promoted to a higher 
grade in June. 

To quote at random from a few of the 
remarks on her cards, in order to better 
understand her attitude toward many 
who had been promoted: “Stephen 
ought to go on and on. The more 
work is given the better he enjoys his 
school life. If Beatrice continues as 
she has been doing, she should receive 
more special promotions. A special 
promotion is just what Ann needed 
to keep up her fine work. Marjorie 
ought to be able to do satisfactory 
wotk in the next higher grade. John 
is a silent, thoughtful worker, and 
there is no reason why he should not 


succeed, if promoted. Anthony has 
plenty of ability, does excellent work, 
desires more, and should be given 
every opportunity in his school life. 
All of Raymond’s work has shown care 
and thought. His type should receive 
special promotion often in order not to 
waste time and energy. Ruth is 
thoughtful, considerate, and helpful, 
and has done excellent work. She is 
always ahead in everything. I believe 
she will receive another special pro- 


motion before she reaches junior high 
school.” 


‘i next step in the experiment 
was to allow a half year to pass in the 
next school year before endeavoring to 
ascertain how the specially promoted 
pupils had fared. During the last 
week in January, 1932, teachers who 
had received pupils from this nonde- 
script class were given Special-Promo- 
tion Report blanks to fill out, such as 
the following: 


CLOONAN SCHOOL MontH YEAR 


Special Promotion Report 
Teacher Grade Pupil 
From what grade was the pupil pro- 
moted ? 

Date of promotion 

Ages on dates of standard tests 

Chronological 

Sincerity of purpose 

Obstacles 

Progress of Work 

Composition — Reading — Spelling — 
Arithmetic — History — Geography 
— Music — Art — Physical Training 
— Special Interests 

In your opinion was the pupil’s 
promotion warranted? 

Suggestions for remedial procedure 


Nore: These reports are to be made 
out monthly and passed in at the 
principal’s office. Use a separate sheet 
in reporting each pupil. <A pupil's 
progress in the different subjects may be 
indicated by the following: Excellent, 
or A—Good, B—Fair, C—Poor, or 
D—No Progress 

Examined by 


Principal 


1. A brief review of these reports 
indicated the following: 


Teachers to whom pupils had been 
assigned .agreed that twenty of the 
twenty-two special promotions had 
been warranted. They believed that 
two had not been warranted. 


2. Progress of work: 
7 pupils were doing A work. 
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8 pupils were doing B work. 

5 pupils were dong C work. 

2 pupils were doing unsatisfactory 

work. 

3. In the two cases of unsatisfactory 
work, where special promotion had 
not seemed justified, several obstacles 
were noted which, if removed, would 
ultimately allow the pupil to succeed 
in his present grade. 


One year later, in January, 1933, an 
examination of the report cards of 
fourteen of these pupils showed the 
following: 


1 pupil was doing superior work. 

10 pupils were doing excellent work. 
2 pupils were doing fair work. 
1 pupil was doing just passing work. 


Eight pupils have been transferred 
to other schools, and attempts are 
being made to ascertain their progress. 

Thus accounting for the original 
class of twenty-two pupils, it will be 
noted that none of the fourteen pupils 
remaining at the Cloonan School are 
failing, and that the great majority are 
doing excellent work. 

Is it not fair to assume that special 
promotions are of value? True, there 
are limitations and the project can be 
over-emphasized, but on the whole it 
accelerates ambition, leadership, and 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 

ing, grinding, and heat treating to 

insure a high-grade pair of scissors 

that will hold a lasting cutting edge 

and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 

Every pair guar- 

anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 

tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


cutting scissor. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


trade. 


Biunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOoOvUS SINCE 


school spirit, and it makes for broader 
minds and more sympathetic under- 
standing among teachers. Our experi- 
ence has taught us, however, that the 
placement in a group of those specially 
promoted, for a fairly definite period 
of time, will produce more lasting 
results and will inspire in the teaching 
staff a more friendly attitude toward 
special promotions in general. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 34) 


Christmas! Santa Claus had found 
Clement Moore’s house. 

Clement was the first to wake on 
Christmas morning. He went down- 
stairs, still a little afraid that he had 
done wrong, and opened the parlor 
door. But there, now fastened by a 
string to a chair, was his stocking. 
It was fairly stuffed. On the top was 
the gift that every father gave every 
boy of long-ago on Christmas, a 
bundle of new goose-quill pens to im- 
prove his writing. But below the 
quills, Clement found a top, a new 
ball, some toys made of clear candy, 
a warm muffler, and in the toe a 
shining silver shilling. Beside the 
stocking stood a beautiful toy ship. 
And behind Clement, in the parlor 
door, were the family, as pleased as 


rubber. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


PLAYGROUND 


Excess Energy Constantly Calls 
for Something New 


Here is a new type of Ball for playground 
or indoor use. 
and is made of heavy rubber—laminated 
stock—similar to an inner tube, that will 
stand long scuffing and kicking. 


Equipped with a Schrader valve. 
pumped up, it holds air indefinitely. 
Ball is complete in itself. 


Simply inflate to 6” in diameter with a hand 
or bicycle pump. 

Greatly superior to the old type rubber 
bouncing ball, as it is made of heavy, live 


Each -« 
Per dozen - 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


« 2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


he that Santa Claus had come to 
Chelsea Farm. 


There were many Christmas eves 
and many happy Christmas days in 
old New York. The long stocking- 
shaped island made itself new roads, 
built bridges, houses, schools and shops. 
Street cars took the place of stage 
coaches, and many of the farms were 
cut up into streets and squares. 
Clement Moore made good use of his 
goose-quill pens, and learned how to 
write poetry as well as arithmetic 
tables and compositions. Presently 
he grew to be a man with children of 
his own, but he still lived at Chelsea 
Farm. Another Christmas Eve came, 
and Mr. Moore’s little girl, Charity, 
who was six years old, and Clement, 
two, hung their Christmas stockings 
beneath the same mantlepiece, in the 
same parlor where their father, had 
hung his as a boy. 

Looking at the waiting stockings, 
seeing the moonlight on the snow out- 
side, and remembering the coming of 
Santa Claus to New York, their father 
went into his study and wrote “A 
Visit from Saint Nicholas” to surprise 
his children on Christmas morning: 


‘’Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 


JUNIOR 


BALL 


This Ball is 6” in diameter 
When 


Each 


$0.80 
8.40 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the 
chimney with care, 

In the hope that Saint Nicholas soon 
would be there. 

The children were nestled all snug in 
their beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced 
in their heads; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I 
in my cap, 

Had just settled down for a long 
winter’s nap, 

When out on the roof there arose such 
a clatter 

I sprang from my bed to see what was 
the matter.” 


That is what he wrote first, and 
every child who loves Christmas knows 
the rest of Mr. Clement Moore’s poem. 
His Santa Claus, ‘‘dressed all in fur 
from his head to his foot, his clothes 
all tarnished with ashes and soot,” 
comes to us every Christmas Eve, by 
express, ocean liner, or airplane, even 
if houses are too high now for his eight 
tiny reindeer to climb to the roof. 
And Mr. Clement Moore found him- 
self suddenly famous, for not only his 
children loved ‘“‘A Visit from Saint 


NEED THESE! 


FIRST AIDS to 
REPRESENTATION 


ERE are 22 diagrammatic charts, 8” x 104” in size, which 
you will find most timesaving and helpful in teaching the theory 
and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. 
of the 22 charts is completely explained by a loose-leaf reference 
The charts may be used in place 
of a textbook, and should serve as models for the students. ¥Pre- 
sented in a simple, concise, attention-compelling way, these 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure 
You will find that they save your time and con- 
tribute greatly to the value of your work. JTry teaching per- 
spective this efficient way. The complete set of charts costs but 


sheet which accompanies it. 


of achievement. 


60 cents, postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Nicholas,” but all children, in every 
part of the world, loved it too. 

Chelsea Farm is now gone. In its 
place between Ninth and Tenth ave- 
nues, and Twenty-Third and Twenty- 
Fourth streets in Greater New York 
stands the largest apartment house in 
the world. A swimming pool, gardens 
on the ground and on the roof, shops, 
restaurants, a gymnasium and homes 
for hundreds of families have taken 
the place of the farm where Clement 
Moore lived when he was a little boy. 
A bronze tablet in the entrance tells 
the story of Clement Moore’s poem, 
written in 1822 as a Christmas gift to 
his children, and the children of this 
great apartment house in old Chelsea, 
New York, have a party in memory of 
Clement Moore each Christmas Eve. 

Up near the top of the long stocking 
that is the Island of Manhattan, there 
is a church of the Trinity Parish of 
New York. There the children have 
a Christmas Eve procession, carrying 
lighted candles in remembrance of the 
young Clement, who went to Trinity 
Church so long ago. And everywhere, 
when Christmas Eve comes, children 
open their loved ‘Visit from Saint 
Nicholas,” with old-fashioned or new- 
fashioned pictures, worn pages, or beau- 


Seat work, 
ing and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


tiful new ones, and finish the evening 
until bedtime with Santa Claus. 


From Papyrus to Printing 
Press 


(Continued from page 8) 


kinds of early records. Examples 
of these promptly appeared. Among 
them were carvings on rocks, totem 
poles, message sticks, prayer wheels, 
and the “‘quipu’”’ or rope book used 
in South America. The boys had 
more respect for primitive people 
after they had spent hours gouging out 
a few simple lines on a stone. 

They made, also, wax tablets such 
as were used in Greece and Rome. 
Paraffin was melted and poured into 
a hollowed piece of wood. A stylus 
was whittled out. 

I found a picture of a hornbook, or 
block book, used by the children in 
Old and New England. The class 
brought all the suitable parts of apple 
and peach boxes or shingles they 
could find. The pattern of the horn- 
book was traced on these boards. The 
boys in the opportunity class were de- 
lighted to saw the designs out. Next 
the hornbooks were sandpapered. The 
alphabet or the Lord’s Prayer was 


combining cutting, color- 


This seat work may 
be correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
structions with each 
set for making the 
models and attaching 
standards so that they 
will standalone. Ideal 


sand table construction work. Made in the fol- 
lowing variety of subjects: 


- DUTCH VILLAGE 
. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
- ESKIMO VILLAGE 
. ARABIAN VILLAGE 
. AFRICAN VILLAGE 
PILGRIM VILLAGE 
. INDIAN VILLAGE 
. FILIPINO VILLAGE 
. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
8463. THE DATE INDUSTRY 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 

. THE LANDING OF CO- 
LUMBUS 

. SANTA CLAUS 

. CHINESE VILLAGE 

. MEXICAN VILLAGE 

. OLDE JAMESTOWNE 

THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, $0.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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printed on manila drawing paper and 
pasted or thumb-tacked to the boards. 
Some children covered the printing 
with a protection of cellophane paper, 
isinglass, or celluloid from the side 
curtains of touring cars. 

It was intended to have the class 
make block prints, using carrots, 
potatoes, erasers, and corks, but lack 
of time prevented this. We did, how- 
ever, make five gray cardboard charts, 
15” x 26”, showing the evolution of 
the book. Each cardboard had a 
background sheet of heavy black paper. 

The first chart contained the follow- 
ing primitive books: rock carving, 
rope book, message stick, writing on 
birch bark, and a drawing of a Tibetan 
prayer wheel. 

The second chart contained clay 
tablets, a sheet of capital letters and 
Roman numerals, and an illustration, 
cut-out, of Nebuchadnezzar’s clay 
cylinder. 

The third chart contained a wasp’s 
nest as an example of the first paper, 
a hornbook with printed description, 
a quill pen, and a sketch of an illumin- 
ated letter such as the monks in the 
Middle Ages used. 

The fourth chart contained three 
kinds of scrolls. 

The fifth chart contained a drawing 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 


of a papyrus plant, models of wax 
tablets with stylus, and a drawing of 
the same letter in five different lan- 
guages. 


W. arranged our project in his- 
torical sequence, on three tables. The 
charts and several posters were mount- 
ed on the bulletin-board and black- 
board behind them. The table on the 
right held a cairn made of a pile of 
small stones, also examples of rock 
carvings, rope books, and message 
sticks. The middle table had a sand- 
table representation of the Nile valley 
with sphinx and pyramids, caravans 
of camels, palm trees and clay houses. 

The table on the left showed clay 
tablets, scrolls, hornbooks, and a model 
of Gutenburg’s printing press. Free- 
hand sketches of Alexander’s ‘‘Evolu- 
tion of the Book,” and posters of cut- 
paper letters, helped to make the 
project more plain. A huge hornet’s 
nest added much. 

The book project furnished the 
center of interest for our room when 
we had the annual school exhibit. 
Several children presided, and took 
turns in explaining the work to visitors. 
They took great delight im this. 

Each child had made a clay tablet, 


scroll, and hornbook. In addition, he 
could make as many other kinds of 
books as he wished. 

Some of the desirable outcomes of 
the project were as follows: 


1. Children were not satisfied with 
first results, and tried to improve. 


2. They took more pride in hand work, 
and had greater respect for the 
work of early peoples. 

3. Children became closer observers 
and saw beauty in a simple thing 
well done. 


4. Improvement in standards of work 
was noted. 

5. Improvement in art work resulted. 
They had more practice than usual 
in printing, design, clay modeling, 
working with wood, pasting, carv- 
ing, and cutting. 

6. It promoted interest, and tended to 
bring the class closer together. 

7. The handwork filled may leisure 
hours at home. 


This project carried into the follow- 
ing school subjects: 


Art Reading Geography 
History Language Arithmetic 
Spelling 


a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 


the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 
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| 


SPEECHES EXPERTLY 
PREPARED 


and promptly mailed for all Occasions 
and Events. Personal Service. No Dis- 
appointments. Send $3.00 for each 10 
minutes you want your speech or paper 
to occupy. Speakers’ Libr Magazine 
Free six months with each order. 


THE SPEAKERS’ LIBRARY 
Takoma Park Washington, D. C. 
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LEY CoMPANY in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,”"’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Ilinols 


Our Toy Train Led te 
Transportation Study 


(Continued from page 11) 


8. Ability to give interesting reports 
of material read. 

9. Ability to organize interesting parts 
of unit into a program for others. 


The materials we used were not 
costly. They were: 


1. Pictures cut from magazines at 
home and school. 

2. Print paper 9’’ x 12’’, 12’ x 18”, 
18”’ x 36”. 

3. Poster pictures free material sent 
out by railroad companies. 

4. Miscellaneous material: shoe, 
cheese, salt and oatmeal boxes; 
milk-bottle tops, round hat 
boxes and other pasteboard 
boxes. Scraps of colored paper, 
toy cars, erector set and fir twigs. 


The people interviewed: station 
agent, engineer, fireman, brakeman, 
porter, conductor, foreman and 
mothers. 


Bibliography 
For CHILDREN 


Buswell and Wheeler, Silent Reading 
Hour 2, “‘On the Train’”’ 

Hardy and Hecox, Good Companion 
Reader 2, ““Peggy Goes Riding”’ 

Marjorie Hardy, New Stories 2, 
‘*Tom’s Trip to Chicago”’ 


FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS OF 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


Faithful color prints of famous masterpieces. Size 8” x 10’, 
with mat border. Historical sketch of artistand painting with 
each. Sample l0c; 1 Doz., one subject 0c; l each of eleven sub- 
jects 50c, POSTPAID. Write for low prices on large quantities. 
1. Close of Day—Adan 6. The Mill—Ruisdael 
2. Blue Boy—Gainsborough 7. Helping Hand—Renouf 
3. Christ Among Doctors— 8. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
Hoffman 9. Song of Lark—Breton 
4. The Gleaners—Millet 10. The Angelus—Millet 
5. Age of lnnocence—Reynolds 11. Last Supper—da Vinci 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. 900M, Racine, Wis. 
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E. Boyd Smith, Railroad Book (pic- 
tures) 

Hill and Maxwell, ‘‘Charlie and His 
Puppy Bingo” 

H. Hoyt Smith, “Little Blacknose”’ 

Reed, Social Science Reader 2, ‘‘Engine 
Story” 

Ringer and Downie, Citizenship 
Reader 2, ‘Going to School” 

Buswell and Wheeler, Silent Reading 
Hour 2, “‘Dick’s Ride”’ 

Storm-Freeman, Child’s Story Reader 
2, “Safety First” 

Elson and Gray, Elson Basic Reader 
2, “How Tom Went to the Fair” 

Martin and Hill, Real Life Reader 2, 
“In Care of the Conductor” 

Zerbes, Workers, “At the Railroad 
Station” 


For TEACHER 


G. E. Storm, “Social Studies in Pri- 
mary Grades.”” Lyonsand Carnahan 

E. C. Persing, Normal Instructor, 
January, 1930, “Train in Big Sta- 
tion”’ 

E. C. Persing, Normal Instructor, 
January, 1930, America 
Travels” 

F. E. Mathews, Normal Instructor, 
September, 1930, ‘Traffic Officer 
Hogan and the Children” 


The Miracle of Leve 
(Continued from page 17) 


THE Giri: O how wonderful! 
I want to do it. 

BROTHER FRANCIS: And around the 
manger, Little Sister, we will have all 
the animals looking with joy at the 
Child. Then we will put candles 
around all and have a feast of re- 
joicing. 

THE Little 
Let us do it right now! 

(BROTHER FRANCIS walks out, fol- 
lowed by THE WOLF and all the others 
for the new celebration of the Christmas, 
which you and I follow today, while the 
curtain closes.) 


Quick let us. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 18) 


down within a quarter of an inch of the 
border line. 


Tix Christmas gift this year may 
be a set of bookmarks. Here we have 
some lovely ones, decorated with block- 
printed designs. The latter have been 
printed on tinted paper, or on white 
paper and then certain parts painted 
in later, in colors, by hand. ‘These 
prints are then cut out carefully and 
mounted on square, round, or scalloped 
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mounts of heavy paper. Punch a 
hole at one side and tie a short cord 
through this to finish the bookmark. 

There are many fascinating effects 
to be attained in this work. Let us 
tint light-weight white drawing paper, 
perhaps blue-green at the top, and 
blend it down into a soft yellow-green. 
When this is dry, we may print the 
fish design on it. The result will be 
that the fish, bubbles and watermarks 
at the top will be blue-green and blend 
down to yellow-green at the base. 
The cut-out print can then be mounted 
on silver cardboard and tied with a 
blue cord. 

For cutting scalloped mounts, it 
would be best to cut a pattern first, 
and use this to trace around very 
lightly. 

Another very pretty bookmark can 
be made from potato-printed designs. 
Have your bookmarks cut on a paper 
cutter. Draw a very faint line down 
the center in pencil. With a broad nib 
pen or paint brush, paint the center 
stem line, freehand, in medium blue. 
Designs for the flowers and leaves can 
be cut from a gum eraser, or from a 
potato. Use tempera colors for print- 
ing the different parts. Print in a 
flower of one type on one side first, 


and then repeat it somewhere on the 
other side of the stem, violet-blue. 
Next, do the same with the second 
flower type, red-orange, and the third 
flower, orchid. The leaves are added 
in bright yellow-green. The small dots 
may be printed from the dull end of a 
match or small stick, yellow. 

Very nice stationery can be pur- 
chased at the dime stores. When this 
is decorated with small linoleum block- 
printed designs on the writing paper as 
well as on the envelopes, it becomes 
very choice and expensive looking. 
Color may be added by hand to the 
printed design if desired. 

Many of the designs lend themselves 
to other applications. Any of the 
bookmarks, the stationery and even 
the bookplate problems can be deco- 
rated with cut-paper designs as well as 
the printed suggestions shown. 


I, the numbers of this magazine 
issued this fall there have been many 
fine woodwork problems that make 
very useful and decorative gifts. In 
this issue we offer a project that ought 
to please either father or mother, or 
anyone else so fortunate as to receive 
this gift. Here is a jolly design for a 


pair of book-ends. The book-ends 
may be cut from wood or from heavy 
tin. Bend tin book-ends at base (A). 
The base of the book-ends should meas- 
ure about 4 x 6 inches. Add this 
to design before cutting. For wooden 
book-ends, cut the design from 7¢-inch 
lumber, or from packing-box wood. 
Design measures 61% x 6. inches, 
Cut two pieces for a pair of book-ends. 
Also, cut two lengths of quarter- 
round mounting 6 inches long (B). 
The base for the wooden book-ends 
is cut from galvanized tin, 5 x 6 inches. 
See how it fits under the upright and 
the quarter-round molding. These 
pieces of tin may be purchased from 
any hardware store. Have the holes, 
as illustrated above, put in at this time. 
It would be best to draft a pattern of 
the base so that dimensions and holes 
will be located exactly right. The 
base is screwed to the wooden sections. 
Be sure all edges on tin book-ends 
are smooth before painting. 
Sandpaper all edges smooth on 
wooden book-ends before painting. 
Tin book-ends should be painted with 
enamel colors. 
Wooden book-ends may be painted 
with oil colors. When dry, give sur- 
face a coat of clear varnish as a final 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and zone, $0.70. 
Card Sewing, $0.70. Mat 


t Weaving, $0.2 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 
E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


Copyright Booklet “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion,"’ including 
oa of application, points to keep in mind when — application, 15 points on 
ich the success or failure of a teacher a and Ss summary of 2000 
questionnaires sent to school executives in 26 sta (Stamps accepted.) 
tement from a Superintendent: “Your paengnaes Includes some of the best advice, 
clearly written and to the point, that I have ever read.” 


EVERY TEACHER 
PRINCIPAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
AND LIBRARY 
SHOULD, HAVE 

A PY 


ROCKY. MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 


38th year. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Second Semester wilt begin January 29 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses. University Credits 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
NINETEENTH YEAR—1933-1934. Catalogue on application 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Department E123 EVANSTON, ILL. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through sixth 
grade. Comprehensive demonstration school. 
Attractive dormitory. Modern college build- 
ing. Spring term, February 5; Summer term, 
June 22. Catalog. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT. the School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 
SAVANNAH, GE 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


finish. Or the wooden book-ends may 
be painted with enamel paints. Tube 
oil colors can be mixed with ordinary 
white household enamel to produce 
almost all enamel tints desired. 
Enamel painting needs no varnish 
finish. 

Mix color and clean brushes with 
turpentine or gasoline. 


Be sure to keep all paint cloths in an 
open tin bucket to prevent fire. 


Base of book-ends should be lined 
with a piece of thin felt glued to the 
tin base. Cut felt a little larger than 
base. Glue on securely, and when dry, 
trim edges to meet tin edges. 


W: include two full-size sketches 
and many small suggestions for a 
delightful toy border. Many other 
toys may be drawn in such simple 
outlines. These outlines can then be 
colored with crayons, or with a flat 
tone of water color. Be sure to use 
gay colors. 


Or your sketch may be traced lightly 
upon white paper or upon black paper. 
It is best to have all the class use 
the same background. Then upon 
colored papers, trace each section of 
the sketch, as: bright yellow for the 
head and body of the elephant, dull 
yellow for the ears, and pale yellow for 
the tusks. Cut these out carefully 
and paste them into place on the back- 
ground paper or mount. Additional 
decorations may be added, cut from 
colored papers as illustrated. 


Another very novel development is 
to cut all the various parts from hand- 
decorated papers. Paint a blue plaid 
upon a white paper. Upon another 
sheet paint a pattern of colored stripes, 
an all-over pattern made from stick 
prints, or a pretty dotted pattern. 
When these are dry, use them just as 
you would the plain commercially 
colored‘ papers for cutting and assem- 
bling the parts of the figures. A little 
lamb would be pleasing with a few 
flowers pasted on to its wool, and 
perhaps one or two at the ear. The 
elephant may be drawn to stand upon a 
base with wheels. 


Another fine border can be made 
upon dark blue paper on which little 
pink clouds are pasted and on each 
cloud a little lamb. Paint the clouds 
on white paper and cut them out. 
Be sure they are a delicate pink. 
Then cut out the lambs from white 
paper. ‘Tint the nose and tips of the 
ears pale pink, and the face and legs 
cream color. Stars may also be added 
to the composition. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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